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a SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


OR two months the readers of Leslie’s Weekly have been enjoying the great 

privilege, without knowing it, of reading editorials from the gifted pen of Samuel 

Hopkins Adams. Mr. Adams, famous as a novelist, magazine writer, social investigator 

and keen observer of American life, now steps forth into the open as a contributing 

editor on Leslie’s staff. Henceforth he will conduct its editorial page under his own 

signature. Mr. Adams’s clear vision and his terse, pungent, vigorous style of utter- 
ance speak for themselves; no further introduction seems necessary. 
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By F. Gregory Hartswick 
SEE the Law upon the books? 

What a pretty Law it looks! 
Benefits the human race. 
(Ninety bucks will buy a casc.) 


The Lesser Evil 


By Corinne Rockwell Swain 


I NEVER made synthetic booze, 


I never want to make it; 
But if I had to up and choose, 
I'd rather make than take it. 


The Change 
By Karl H. Rogers 


[? USED to be the average 
man— 
Obeyed our laws, I think; 
But Mr. Volstead’s liquor law 
Is driving folks to drink. 


How’d You Like It? 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


ELL, then! How'd you 
like to bear the name of 
Butler 


As an honor badge eight cen- 
turies at least, 
And then have the Prohibition- 
ists inform you 
That a butler is a sort of out- 
lawed beast? 





“Why do the men still go out 
between the acts?” 

“Yes, and why do they still 
come back with breaths?” 
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The Reformer 
By Minna Irving 
New having stopped the moon- 
shine stills 
From Maine to Kalamazoo, 
Behold him trying earnestly 
To stop the moonshine, too! 


A Riddle 
By Grace McKinistry 
A RIDDLE. What can the an- 
swer be? 
Come, Tommy, Jim and Eddie, 
Who took the vol from frivolity 
And put the stead in steady? 


Elastic 
By Wm. S. Adkins 


HE outcome seems a trifle 
rough, 
Alarming in its scope.. 
An iron-clad ban on honest stuff— 
And open sale of dope. 


Amendments 
By Fairfax D. Downey 
Bo IGHTEENTH Amendment— 
wine is wrong. 
The nineteenth let the women 
loose. 


The twentieth? Abolish song. 


The twenty-first? Aw, what’s 
the use? 
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Film representation of a struggling young lawyer returning 


SLUSH OR NO SLUSH 
“I don’t want you to go down town 


QUESTING 
Philosophic Dub (sitting out a dance 
Too much slush on on a garden bench)—Do you think 
there is anything in propinquity? 
Young Thing (moving closer)—QOh, 


to-day, dearie. 


“Can’t help that. I gotta see the 


spring styles.” 








home from the office. 


NOT WHAT SHE MEANT 


“Bridget, these boiled eggs are per- 
fect. You must stay and cook our 
eggs forever.” 

“Yez wouldn’t like them that hard, 
mum.” 
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Stroke 
and Bore 


By Monte Soun 


HE Ordways were over last 

Saturday night. They’re a real 

pair of motorists. They roll 
up fifteen thousand miles a year, and 
some years it is close to twenty. 

Bill Ordway is our champ motor 
car expert. He gets more out of 
cars than makers put in’em. He’s 
won every gasoline mileage test the 
club has conducted and I know he 
gets more than eight thousand miles 
out of fabrics. 

He keeps a record, Bill does. And 
when I compare my cost per mile 
with Bill’s, it makes me blush with 
shame. I’m a bush leaguer alongside 
of him. 

During the evening I took Bill down 
cellar and let him try the elderberry. 
When we were on the third he suddenly 
asked if we wouldn’t go along up to 
Wissinomyng Inn on Sunday. “It'll be 
a nice party,” he said. “We'll do a 
little dancing and they sure have a nifty 
jazz band up there.” 

But I told Bill we had another date. 
I was ashamed to tell him we couldn’t 
afford it. 

— — — 

Monday morning I met Bill on the 
8.18. 

“How was the party?” I asked. 

“Fine,” he said. “We sure had a 
large time. It cost me forty-three ber- 
ries, but it was worth it.” 


Last night, when friend wife and I 
were overhauling the old picnic kit and 
polishing up the vacuum bottles, I won- 
dered whether Bill figured those forty- 
three dollars in his cost per mile. 

I mentioned this fact to my wife. She 
gazed at me with the most peculiar 


fondness, for a moment. Then she put 
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The average three-months-old baby’s idea 


of Heaven. 


down the bottle of metal polish and 
came over and kissed me. 

Women are the most peculiar crea- 
tures. 


They are trying to pass a law in New 
York making it a misdemeanor or some- 
thing to drive a car with one of one’s 
arms about one’s lady love. 

The news was crushing to me, at 
first. I was prostrate. I understood 
suddenly and fully the terrible thing 
that takes place in the child mind when 
the bubble Santa Claus is burst. Ro- 
mance, said I, is about to be sacrificed 
on the altar of Politics. 

When the chlorine torrent was yet 
in full flush upon my cheeks, a mes- 
senger dashed in. The telegram was 
from Judge's correspondent at Albany. 
I cannot divulge the secret contents of 
that message. But this I may say: 

The measure against one-arm driv- 
ing is sponsored by the women of 
New York state, as part of their cam- 
paign against half-way Romance. They 
are agitating in favor of young women 
doing the driving. Half a love, they 
mutter, is as good as none. 

Votes for women! 
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Exhibit A—An ambi- 
tious clerk 


who pursued Oppor- 
tunity relentlessly 


and got so familiar with the 
highways 
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Speaking of Romance, Love's 
Battery Repair Shop is still doing 
business on East Poplar Street, 
Columbus. Here’s encouragement 
for at least two bachelors we know 
who had begun to think their spark- 
ing days were over. 


<> <> <> 


Speaking of Columbus, that city 
holds a dealer who has a half nelson 
on the world’s record for guaran- 
tees. He recently issued a circular 
vowing that his vulcanizing would 
“outlast the tire.” 

What good, we wonder, is a vul- 
canize, when you ain’t got no more 
tire? 

Calculus fails us. 


The country is widely at odds 
over what a friend of ours is pleased 
to call the Bonus of Contention. 

We had occasion a week ago to 
ride on the seat with the driver of 
a taxicab. The tonneau was filled, 
and we were the overflowing of the 

party. We noticed the driver's serv- 
ice button. And as talk will drift, 
our talk became The Bonus. 

Yes, you bet he was for it, he said 
emphatically. But he was hesitant— 
half shy, but quite half anxious we 
should know he hoped to see it paid. 

We drew him out. 

What, we inquired, did he plan to 
do with the money. He had a job, and 


all was well with him? Or wasn't 
it? 
Sure. He had more thana job. He 
owned this cab—with just pride. 
“But if they come through,” said 


“I’m slipping it to the kid broth- 
ernlaw. Got a hunk uh shell in his 
jaw fer five years. And all the help 
he’s got f'm govament hospitals y’ can 
stick in your eye. They ain’t got 
much time f’ walkin’ cases, I guess. 
Yes. I'm fer the bonus.” 


he, 


A fashionable uniform tailor tells 
us there’s a change for the better in 
his product. Ninety per cent. of the 
uniforms he makes for chauffeurs and 
footmen now are black or blue. But- 
tons are black instead of bright, and 
filigree braids are passé. 


DEPARTMENT 
OF 


i; PUBLIC WORKS 




















that he was appointed Commis- 
sioner of Streets. 








Sod 


He—Do you believe that awful story about the Peckham Smythes? 


She—Yes, what is it? 


Nevertheless, it took the Indians a 
long time to adopt the manners and 
methods and attire of civilization. 
Some of them never did. 

So it isn’t strange that the tailor we 
mentioned above is filling an order for 
a pair of light-blue overcoats for foot- 
man and chauffeur—silver braid on 
collars and cuffs, silver frogs, silver 
buttons; and on the left breast, large 
as one’s hand, the coat of arms of 
the owner, worked in gold. 

o> -:- <> 

The American market soon is to be- 
hold a new Irish automobile. Of its 
specifications we know little except that 
it will have a high speed engine, run- 
ning about 3,200 r.p.m. 

That isn’t many for an Irish engine. 

o> -:- <> 

Sometimes we fear a dear lady we 
know is quite hopeless as an automo- 
tive student. She does not drive, but 
she is intensely interested in All 
About It. 

“I don’t suppose,” she said one day, 
“you use the radiator in the summer 
time.” 

We assured her it was quite neces- 








oy .+«. & 
keep the en- 
gine cool. 


“But not in 
winter, if it is 
the tendency 
of the engine 
to be warm.” 

We assured 
her that win- 
ter brought 
danger of 
freezing. 
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She was puzzled. 

“I am quite right in assuming the 
engine is under the hood?” 

We assured her she was right about 
the engine being under the hood. 

“Well,” she finished, “I don’t see 
what good the radiator does by being 
back there on the floor of the tonneau.” 

o> -:- <> 

We were a little later than usual in 
getting home the other evening. One 
of the brake bands needed taking up. 
And there was a discussion at the 
garage. 

“What,” asked someone indignantly, 
“had become of the signs we used to 
display during the war; signs that in- 
vited soldiers and sailors to ride?” 

Yes, agreed all of us. Now that the 
boys were back, and so many of them 
disabled, the signs were gone. It was 
a confounded shame. Something ought 
to be done to put those signs back. The 
club ought to get up some attractive 
invitations that an ex-service man could 
see a hundred yards away. 

At this juncture a little man named 
Rosenthal, who doesn’t belong to our 
crowd at all, butted in. 

“A sign? Y’mean a paper sign? D’ye 
need something it should be printed? 
Give ’em a sign with the hand. They 
wouldn’t refuse you, I could assure 
you.” 

o> <- <> 

A Newark newspaper, commenting 
on the Agricultural Machine in the 
present Congress, observes it looks 
like a tractor. 

Undoubtedly. 
motive practice— 

Cast en bloc. 


And following auto- 





am 





An automobile dealer with whom we 
are well acquainted was recently asked 
how he found business. 

“The same way you find an artesian 
well,” he replied. 

> > > 

The Hoyt Metal Company avers that 
“The Motor’s Reputation is Born in 
the Bearing.” 

We mentioned this to Professor 
Stein, who lives next door and owns his 
ninth car. “The reputation may be 
born in the bearing,” he said pon- 
derously, “but it is made in the de- 
meanor.” 

oo + <> 

The prospect was timid, a little un- 
certain, but deeply interested in a big 
sedan. He peered under the hood, 
sat under the wheel, and then almost 
furtively, “How much is it?” 

“$3,800,” said the dealer. 

The prospect glanced nervously 
through the window to the curb. 
“You'll make allowance for my Ford 
touring car, won’t you?” he pleaded. 

“Sure,” said the dealer with a yawn. 
“Don’t mention it.” 

o> + +> 

Speaking of Mr. Ford, which we al- 
most were, we hear he is trying paste- 
board as a substitute in automobile 
bodies. Only a short step to making 
cylinders and pistons of asbestos, 
frames of papier-maché and tires of 
hemp. 

And in that enlightened day the tool 
box will contain only a tube of glue, 
a paper of pins and a ball of 
twine. 

And any stationery store will be a 
service station. 
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The Englishman (to American)—I jolly well suppose you people come over here to escape the dry spell—eh, what? 
“Yes, there are so many British lecturers in the States now!” 


The man with the smile wins— He travels fastest who travels alone, We used to be scared to death when 
especially if it’s located in his hip but what’s the fun of hitting it all up a man reached for his hip pocket— 
Pocket! by your lonesome? now we are tickled to death! 
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Told at the 
Nineteenth 
Hole 


IN DADDY’S OFFICE 

LITTLE Jackie had spent several 

hours of the afternoon at the office 
of his father, who was alawyer. Inthe 
evening at the diner table he gave a 
spirited account of the various things 
that happened, and among others he 
described how a “pitty lady” who 
called on daddy had given him a piece 
of candy. 

As he apparently had no intention of 
saying anything more on that subject, 
his father prompted him with the ques- 
tion: “And what did you give the lady 
when she gave you the candy?” 

After a little urging, Jackie replied, 
in disgust: “Oh, a kiss.” 

“A kiss!” exclaimed his aunt. “Then, 
after that, didn’t she give you another 
piece of candy?” 

“Uh-huh!” answered the youngster, 
“two.” 

“Two?” now interjected his mother. 
“Surely, then, Jackie, you gave her 
another kiss, didn’t you?” 

Jackie hesitated a moment, shaking 
his head, then answered: “No, but 
daddy did.” 


NO MISFORTUNE 

In a small town hotel, the food not 
being tempting to a guest recuperating 
from illness, he purchased a milk-fed 
spring chicken, the proprietor of the 
hotel agreeing that his cook should 
broil the chicken for the invalid. 

The waiter brought the chicken, and 
returned for biscuits and coffee just 
at the moment when a belated traveling 
man came into the dining-room. See- 
ing the chicken, he concluded it had 
been served for him, so immediately 
proceeded to help himself. When he 
had consumed most of both chicken 
and gravy, the waiter returned and 
said: “Lawdy mister, that am a private 
dish what you is done got into!” 


“My! This is unfortunate,” said 
the traveler. 
“Good Gawd!” said the waiter. 


“Yo’ says yo’ am unfortunate when yo’ 
is done eat half the man’s chicken and 
all the gravy!” 


IMPERSONATION 


In pioneer days, in Washington, the 
owner of a wagon and yoke of oxen 
lent them to a minister to bring sup- 
plies from Spokane. When the min- 
ister came back the lender went to help 
unyoke and putawaytheteam. “Thank 
you for the use of your team,” said 
the minister, “but I will never borrow 
them again.” 

Somewhat nettled, the lender said: 
“What the hell is hurting you?” 


“Well,” was the reply, “we got along 
all right going to town and coming 
back, until we came to that little hill 
on the road. There the oxen balked 
and would not move a step until I 
talked to them just the way you do.” 


A SMILE 


“Hello, bunky! How's chances for 
a little smile?” asked Private Kelly, 
as he stepped into the squad room and 
saw his bosom friend, Private Poke, 
on the point of taking his morning’s 
morning sub rosa. 

Caught with the goods, Private Poke 
couldn’t well refuse his friend. So, 
glumly and without a word, he handed 
over his full bottle of Old Scotch, and 
his friend tipped it up and drank and 
drank and drank—and at each gurgle 
Private Poke’s eyes grew larger and 
larger. When his friend returned the 
bottle, Private Poke held it up to the 
light and woefully inspected the re- 
maining ounce or two, remarking: “If 
ya call that a smile, buddy, I’d hate 
to hear ya laugh!” 
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Drawn by RENE CLARKE 


“THE DETONATOR” 


A small attachment which may 
be fitted to any golf stick. 

Produces a distinctly audible re- 
port whether one hits the ball or 
not; especially loud if one doesn't. 

Enables one’s partner to lend ma- 
terial aid in keeping one’s scores. 

A great favorite with conscien- 
tious but forgetful golfers. 


HARD OF HEARING 


A farmer’s wife had given a party. 
During the night two farmhands who 
lived in the house grew hungry for 
the good things in the pantry. Rising 
from bed, they crept downstairs, but 
unfortunately the mistress heard them. 
One heard her coming and escaped; 
the other was caught redhanded. 

Afterwards, the more fortunate one 
remarked to the unlucky one: “Didn't 
you ’ear ’er comin’, Bill?” 

“"Ow could I?” he replied, “with 
me mouth full of meat!” 


GOOD MEDICINE 


“Say, boss,” queried an old darkey 
at a drug store, “kin yo’ gimme me 
somethin’ dat’ll make a mule go?” 

“Sure, Jim. Just try a little tur- 
pentine.” 

Five minutes later Jim returned 

“What's the matter?” asked the drug- 
gist; “didn’t he go all right?” 

“Sho’ he go all right—but now caynt 
yo’ gimme somethin’ to make him come 
back?” 
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“Double-breasted Jennings” 


past week to read the manuscript 

of what I consider to be one of the 
most remarkable American novels of 
the present generation. It is the first 
novel—the premier attempt at _ the 
longer form of literary art—of one who 
has for several years been gaining a 
reputation as a writer of short fiction. 

I confess that I began this book with 
great reluctance, for I had become ex- 
ceedingly weary of novels—at least first 
novels, with their inevitable autobio- 
graphical revelations. But before I had 
read two pages of this work I was con- 
vinced that here was something differ- 
ent—something which had never before 
been attempted. I was not able to put 
the book down until I had finished the 
last chapter—and then I read it through 
again, from cover to cover, at the earli- 
est opportunity. 

The title of this novel, which will 
probably be published in the early sum- 
mer, is “Double-Breasted Jennings,” 
and the author is the gentleman who 
contributes to the theatre programs and 
other periodicals those delightful short 
stories: “What the Well Dressed Man 
Will Wear.” But while the author dis- 
plays in this novel manifold evidences 
of that gay humor and sparkling wit 
that abound in his program fiction, he 
managed in addition to strike a deeper, 
a more eternal note. Those of us 
theater-goers who, in the interim be- 
tween acts one and two, eagerly read 
and reread his vivid sentences before 
turning to the articles of Mr. Djer-Kiss, 


[: HAS been my good fortune in the 


Subub would have caught his 


A Remarkable New Novel 


By DonaLtp OGDEN STEWART 
Author of ‘‘A Parody Outline of History 


the Smith Brothers, or even those beauti- 
fully illustrated stories of C/B, will be 
only too glad to hear that his first at- 
tempt at something more substantial 
has been crowded with success. I do 
not mean to imply by this that his short 
program stories are entirely ephemeral; 
on the contrary, I have often detected 
beneath his surface gayety a note of 
sadness, a hint of irony. And I there- 
fore rejoice that his first novel has af- 
forded him an opportunity for full self- 
expression. 

The plot, in brief, is as follows: Traf- 
ford Jennings, the hero of the novel, is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Jennings (Mrs. 
Jennings was née a Trafford—one of the 
Philadelphia Traffords). While she was 
confined to her bed awaiting the birth 
of her youngest child, it happened that 
her husband went to the theater alone 
practically every night. He did this 
partly because he enjoyed the theater 
and partly because he was an usher. But 
he was also a loving husband and every 
evening, after the audience had de- 
parted, he would slip two or three pro- 
grams into his pocket to take home to 
his wife. The result of this was, of 
course, that practically her entire read- 
ing during her period of confinement 
consisted of theater programs, and she 
sometimes read the “What the Well 
Dressed Man Will Wear” article twelve 
and thirteen times. Now, as you may 
well imagine, this was not without its 
effect on the unborn babe, and when— 
but let me quote from the chapter de- 
scribing the father’s emotions on first 
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viewing his child. It is on the whole 
one of the most powerful episodes in 
the book. 

“Mr. Jennings waited breathlessly 
outside the door of his wife’s room. 
Inside he could hear a faint scurrying 
about and the swish-swish of a nurse’s 
dress. Then he heard the cry of a child— 
his child. Would they never let him 
in? Uncontrollable beads of perspira- 
tion appeared on his forehead and rolled 
down his cheek onto his correctly made 
low stiff collar which was cut high at 
the back with a very narrow neckband 
at the join in front and from there onto 
his smartly pleated shirt which had 
been laundered semi-stiff and was an 
excellent example of a ready-to-wear 
shirt which comes with double cuffs 
that may be done up either stiff or soft, 
price $6.30 per garment. ‘My God!’ 
he said, wiping his forehead with a gay 
yellow or red silk handkerchief, which 
exactly matched his woolen sport sox, at 
the same time nervously buttoning and 
unbuttoning his single-breasted three- 
button gray-striped cheviot suit with 
the top button set high on the breast 
and by so doing disclosing his double- 
breasted white linen waistcoat and the 
top of his gray-striped cashmere trous- 
ers which hung gracefully by the aid of 
a correctly chosen pair of suspenders, 
which I am happy to see the Prince of 
Wales has once more brought back 
in fashion. ‘My God!’ he said again. 

“At that moment the door opened 
and the nurse appeared. ‘Come in, Mr. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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train if some practical joker hadn’t yelled “Stop thief!” 
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O’Neill, Cohan and 


UGENE O'NEILL seems to be 
pushing his talent too hard. He 
is writing too much. He is not 

giving his plays time to grow up. He 
sends them out to work while they are 
still in swaddling clothes. They need 
more of his care, more of his atten- 
tion. It may be all right for a hack 
playwright to let his plays go out and 
work for him, but an artist must keep 
his plays at home and work for them. 
He must nurture them until they are 
mature. O'Neill is an artist, but he 
is conducting himself unlike one. 

“The First Man,” for example, no 
more represents the Eugene O’Neill 
of “The Straw,” “Beyond the Horizon” 
and “The Emperor Jones” than all the 
plays that Zoé Akins has written in 
the last eight years represent the 
author of “Papa.” It is the kind of 
play that might have been written by 
any one of a dozen American play- 
wrights. Had O'Neill left it in his 
desk drawer for a month or so, and 
taken another look at it, no one would 
have appreciated this more than he. 
There are in the manuscript flashes of 
his skill and power, but he has not 
taken time to develop them. The 
flashes thus give one the impression of 
so much stage lightning. Behind them 
is no storm of authentic human emo- 
tion. 

O’Neill’s play is an attempt to or- 
chestrate Strindberg for the bass drum, 
cornet and ratchet. It is loud with 
false alarums and cut-rate excursions. 
It is as if its author had been seized 
with an idea directly after the eighth 
cocktail and had written it down at 
top speed while the ninth was being 
shaken. There is no evidence of re- 
flection, assay, meditation. It is all 
as hot as the Sahara, and as monoto- 
nous and empty. Its central char- 
acter, a scientist whose dream of 
adventurous glory and love is invaded 
by the birth of an unwanted child, is 
a figure less out of life than out of a 
second-rate Brieux boulevard-bumper. 


A SECOND recently produced play, 

“The Hairy Ape,” while not with- 
out crudities doubtless similarly due 
to its author’s present self-pressure, 
is infinitely better work. The play 
lies in the spectacle of a great, dumb 


brute’s futile efforts to adjust him- 
self to modern civilization, together 
with modern civilization’s reactions to 
him. This central figure, J. Isadore 
Neanderthal, is escorted by O'Neill 
through a succession of episodes that 
gradually batter into his groping con- 
sciousness the absence of any niche in 
the scheme of the modern world into 
which he fits. The end, a morsel out 
of Poe and the Rue Chaptal, shows 
us Isadore in the death embrace of a 
giant chimpanzee. Even a park zoo 
has no place for him. 

Whatever the critical faults of the 
play, there is no gainsaying that it is 
extremely effective in the theater. It 
is melodrama, but it is melodrama 
with intelligence substituted for 
“props.” 

The leading defect of “The Hairy 
Ape,” as of “The First Man,” is its 
intense thematic seriousness. The 
subject matter of neither play, it seems 
to me, warrants quite so much frown- 
ing gravity. O'Neill, for all that is 
said to the contrary, is surely a dra- 
matist not without humor, albeit 
derisory humor; yet in this brace of 
plays he narrows his eyes, tightens his 
lips, and goes at life with a stiletto. 
There is, of course, something to be 
said critically for such an approach, 
but I find that, on the present occa- 
sion, I am not the one to say it. 


WHERE O’Neill often looks upon 
life with the eyes of an under- 
taker, George M. Cohan habitually 
looks upon it with the eyes of a boot- 
legger. Life, to Mr. Cohan, is a 
melodramatic farce with a trick end- 
ing. I speak, obviously, of the Mons. 
Cohan as a professional playwright. 
For aught I know, he may, in private, 
view the world as a very dinky merry- 
go-round with a broken organ, and 
with Ibsen, Strindberg, Wedekind, 
Andreyev, Tchekov and Dr. Berthold 
Baer riding all the horses. But, re- 
flected in his plays, we engage the 
Mons. Cohan as the bad boy whose 
chief joy is placing a tack on the 
chair of any colleague who takes 
drama and life seriously. 
“Madeleine and the Movies” is the 
latest Cohan exhibit. Where “Seven 
Keys to Baldpate” exploded a torpedo 
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De Pzchiotrzviskzi 


By GeorGE JEAN NATHAN 


upon the pantaloons of the best-seller, 
the present farce clouts the moving 
picture scenario over the ear with a 
stuffed club. Although the general 
device is familiar through repeated 
use, Cohan still contrives to extract 
a considerable measure of fun out of 
the old punching-bag. 

George Cohan is a figure who has 
always interested me, even on such 
occasions as his plays have not. He 
is, perhaps, the most expert theatrician 
of our playhouse. No man under- 
stands so well as he the sheer me- 
chanics of the popular showshop. He 
founded a type of popular entertain- 
ment that has been copied profitably 
by a dozen other less original and 
imaginative caterers to the public 
taste. Though “The Fortune Hunter,” 
“Turn to the Right,” “The Champion,” 
“The Meanest Man in the World,” 
“It Pays to Advertise,” “Welcome 
Stranger,” “Thank You,” and a score 
of plays like them were not signed 
with Cohan’s name, they could never 
have been written had he not written 
them before their authors did. They 
are not “art,” these plays, but they 
represent the popular theater of 
America as no other plays represent it. 


For many years it has been more 

or less the critical fashion to 
sneer at Cohan. Fifteen years ago all 
those critics who considered Charles 
Rann Kennedy, Percy Mackaye, Da- 
vid Belasco and Augustus Thomas 
the true priests of American dramatic 
culture never missed an opportunity 
to belittle Cohan as a playwright on 
the ground that he wore a funny-look- 
ing derby on the street and talked 
through his nose. (Although it has 
nothing to do with the case, a popular 
Scandinavian playwright of some years 
ago wore an even funnier-looking hat 
on the street and also talked through 
his nose. His first name was Henrik.) 
To-day all those critics who consider 
Owen Davis’s “The Detour” and 
Clemence Dane's “A Bill of Divorce- 
ment” masterpieces of dramatic art 
continue the habit of dismissing Cohan 
as a playwright on the ground that he 
is not a member of the Actors’ Equity 
Association, some of whose charming 

(Continued on page 31) 



































“Oh, uncle, I'm in 
great trouble!” said 
Noolsey 

“What's wrong 
with you now?”’ 
asks Cawthorn. “I 
suppose you have 
swaliowed your 
chewing gum.” 


























SELw yw THEATRE 





“Darn it all! 
There's my wife sit- 
ing in that hand- 
kisser’s lap again. 
I hope he gets water 
in the knee and she 
gets seasick.” 









“What ruined me,” the wife 
says, “I wish I could make up 
my mind, etc.” “Well, it’s the 
only thing you haven't made up 
so far,” says I; and now she 
thinks dancing is wicked. I'll 
say it is. You would think so, 
too, if you could see her dance 
We were dancing the other eve- 
ning, and I happened to remark 
how nice the floor was. “Well, 
if you like it, why don't you get 
off my feet and try it awhile,” 
says She. 
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“No, siree, boy! Ah aint gwine ‘sociate ma-sef wid no late lamenteds.” 
THE WAY TO-DAY 


“Are you the only girl he has ever 
loved?” 


“That question 
mother. 


WAITING NO LEEWAY 
“Quite a long line in the doctor’s 


“How about this hunting with the 
office.” camera?” 

is a back number, me “Takes a man of blameless character 
I took him away from my “Lot of men ill?” to stand it. You gotta stick to the 
dearest friend.” “Not ill. Hopeful.” truth.” 
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BRIDGE 
A Minor Suit. 


AN ELECTRIC 
N a small town in the western por- 
tion of Illinois there was a rumor 
that a certain family were planning on 
buying an “electric.” An auto sales- 
man, hearing the news, hastened to the 
home. 

“But we don’t want to buy an auto- 
mobile,” explained the man of the 
house. 

“Why, I thought you did. 
been the talk around here that 
were going to buy an electric.” 

“Oh! That was an electric toaster.” 


It has 
you 


LONG HOURS 


A negro never fails to have an amus- 
ing answer, more particularly to a 
Northerner. And a Northerner never 
fails to draw a Southern darkey out. 
A recently-arrived Northerner in Loui- 
siana had begun a conversation with 
an old negro on the plantation where 
he was visiting. 

“Tell me, uncle,” he asked, 
kind of hours do you work 
How long do you work?” 

“Well, sah, we works from can’t see 
to can’t see.” 


“what 
here? 


THE HINT 


There was a fellow in a factory in 
Newark, whose hirsute sprouts belied 
the widespread distinction of scissors, 
razors and shaving creams. The ap- 


pearance of this barbaric gentleman 
was a sore point with a fellow-clerk, 
whose gorge rose day by day, while 
lace curtains grew 


the longer and 





All others at regular rates. 
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longer as Saturday night receded into 
the forgotten past. 

Irish wit, however, solved the prob- 
lem. Meeting his hairy co-worker on 
Friday, he regarded him in consterna- 
tion for a moment, and then in a loud 
voice, that the whole office could hear, 
he said: 

“IT say, old man, tell me again that 
story the barber told you this morn- 
ing. 





First Prize 
RELIGIOUS KITTENS 

An old Irishwoman in a certain 
village was trying to dispose of 
some new-born kittens. She of- 
fered them to the minister, say- 
ing that they were such nice Prot- 
estant kittens. In spite of that in- 
ducement he refused them, and had 
a good laugh with the priest over 
her words. 

A few weeks later she offered 
the kittens to the priest, saying 
that they were such nice Catholic 
kittens. He reminded her that she 
had offered them to the minister 
as Protestant kittens, to which she 
replied: “Sure, Father, I know 
that—but they’ve had their eyes 
opened since then!” 











Second Prize 
BELATED KNOWLEDGE 


The preacher was Scotch, and of the 
old school, who believed in a physical 
hell, and he was preaching one of the 
good old-fashioned fire and brimstone 
sermons. With awe-inspiring ges- 
tures and appropriate pulpit pounding, 
he brought a particularly fiery dis- 
course to a triumphant close with 
something like the following: 

“And on the last day there ye'll be, 
all ye wickut sinners, up tae your necks 
in the sea of brimstone, and the 
flames’ll be roarin’ around ye, and ye'll 
no hae a drappie of water to wet your 
parched throats, and there'll be wailin’ 
and gnashin’ of teeth, and ye'll be cry- 
ing out unto the Lord, ‘Oh, Lor-rd, we 
did not know-—we did not know!’ 
And the good Lord, in the in-finite 
maircy and compassion of His loving 
hear-rt, will say, ‘Weel! Ye ken the 
noo!’ ” 


T EL 


Original, unpublished humorous stories only are wanted. 


COURTESY AND NERVE 

The accommodating and _ genial 
George Mitchell, of Gramercy Park, 
in the course of his literary work, was 
obliged one day to take advantage of 
a quick lunch. Hardly had he secured 
his modest bite and a stool, than a 
man appeared at the vacant seat beside 
him and hurriedly asked: 

“Hold this seat for me, 
please?” 

The willing George nodded, and the 
man dashed away. In afew moments 
the seat beside him was being pre- 
empted rather brusquely by someone, 
when a restraining touch from George 


will you, 


drew his attention. “This seat is 
taken,” said he. 

“Oh! that’s all right,” said the 
stranger, preparing to sit. 

“Get out o’ that!” said the au- 
thoritative voice of George. “Eee 
taken.” 


The man further established himself. 
Now some things touch on one’s honor, 
you know, and this evidently was one. 
“I said, That is taken,” aggressively 
announced George in a voice of thun- 
der. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” 
comer— “you were keeping it 
me.” 


said the new- 
for 











Daughter of humorist (after reading 
review of his latest book)—Daddy, 
where’s your humorous vein? 
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LINES TO A FLAPPER . k 
By F. D. Farrar - 
Oh, Flapper queer, with snow-white nose Quaint Flapper, though we chuckle when , d 
And eyebrows such as never were; Thou trippest by in fur-ringed spats, 
With cheeks a-bloom like any rose Thou’rt fairer far than forty men 
And globular coiffure. In derby hats. 
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6¢T’M TIRED, so tired of preaching,” 


I heard the pastor say, “of dili- 
gently teaching cheap men the 
better way. Of all the joys of Eden 
they’re heedless, I’m afraid, as they 
go blithely speedin’ in cars that Henry 
made. I paint the joys Elysian, de- 
scribe the hallowed scene, but cannot 
take men’s vision from tires and gaso- 
line. I fear I can’t deliver the goods 
that sinners need; I guess I am a fliv- 
ver that lacks both pep and speed.” 
“You're doing fine,” I answer, “so 
brace yourself and smile; you're the 
intrepid lancer of all that’s base and 
vile. I hear the boys all saying that 
you’re the bird to preach, they listen 
to your praying and think you are a 
peach. All men have hours of sadness, 
discouragement and gloom; they can’t 
see any gladness this side the well- 
known tomb. But gloom will soon go 
jumping, will travel galley west, if 
they just keep on humping and try to 
do their best.” 


“Oh, chee,” exclaimed the pastor, 





That Tired Feeling 


By Watt Mason 







“And all my friends are needing is just a 


little praise.” 


“your words have done me good, and 
I'll forget disaster, and saw nine kinds 
of wood. The fantods made me dizzy, 
and gave my soul a wrench, but now I 
will get busy, and boost the mourner’s 
bench.” 

I hear my friends complaining, no 
matter what they do; they grumble 
while they’re straining expensive bone 
and thew. And all my friends are 
needing is just a little praise, and then 
you'll see them speeding their work in 
forty ways. Praise is a simple potion 
that makes the tired feel gay; it is a 
healing lotion that drives the pain 
away. 

Time was, if friends were wailing, 
I’d listen to their whine, and with 
them I’d go trailing, to shed the scald- 
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ILLUsTRATION BY H. J. Peck 


ing brine. And that made 
me feel bitter, and filled my 
heart with grief, and I would 
cease to twitter, so I'd have 
time to beef. I found it 
too exhausting to sympathize 
with guys who always were 
accosting the world with 
streaming eyes. And so I 
tried to cheer them with 
bunk words bright and gay, 
and all the bogies near them 
I deftly shooed away. 

All men are tired of doing 
the things they have to do; 
I hear them all beshrewing, 
and making loud boo-hoo. 
The teacher’s tired of show- 
ing the young ones how to 
read; the kids, to classes 
going, are sick and tired, in- 
deed. Then to the house of 
learning I come, with smil- 
ing jaws, and say the teach- 
er’s earning more money 
than she draws. I praise 
the little scholars, and say 
they’re surely birds; as good 
as minted dollars are all 
my honeyed words. The 
teacher, who’s a woman of 
youth and grace and charm, 
begins to think she’s human, 
and not a false alarm. The 
kids, with smiles and 
chortles, resume dull learn- 
ing’s cross, and think per- 
haps they’re mortals, and not 
a total loss. 

I call upon the baker, who 
makes our concrete pies; he’s 
longing for God’s Acre, and 
rest beneath the skies. “Oh, 
what’s the use of baking 
these pies of pure cement, 
when my heart is aching for 
campfire, woods and tent? I’m tired 
of making doughnuts, of making tarts 
all day, and selling them to slow nuts 
who still forget to pay.” 

“And yet the town is praising,” I 
say, “your fireproof bread, your dough- 
nuts are amazing—by everyone it’s 
said.” 

Then from his brow the sorrow was 
driven in quick style; he asked me 
could he borrow my timbrel for 
awhile; he found existence snappy, and 
just the proper thing; his heart was 
full and happy and he wonuld dance 
and sing. 





Two things you can still get for a 
nickel—a subway ride and a wrong 
number. 
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As Bertram Hartman sees “The Loves of Pharaoh” at the Criterion. 


Mummies That Move 


66 HAT’S it like?” we asked a 
friend whom we met coming 
out from “The Loves of 

Pharaoh” just as we were going in to 

see the five-star final performance. “Oh, 

you know,” he said, “Egyptian.” 

The picture which he gave us was 
complete but far from perfect. Of 
course, we knew what he meant, for 
our life too has had its cabaret phases. 
An Egyptian we remember as a thin 
young woman who comes out now and 
again to afford tragic relief from the 
jazz band. She has bare feet, done and 
underdone by means of brown grease 
paint and rouge. Her purpose in life 
seems to be bound up in the effort to 
make two right angles grow where be- 
fore there was none. The movement is 
severe, after the manner of a frieze, and, 
as one might almost say, so is the frost. 

But to us “The Loves of Pharaoh” 
was nothing at all like that. There was, 
to be sure, a little preliminary dancing 
and incense burning and some educa- 
tional reels about the home life of 
camels, but once the feature film began 
we were entirely engrossed. These 
Egyptians were not like all the others 
we had known. Much more than 
angles came into their lives. In the 
violence of their passions and the ex- 
citement of the doings round about they 
forgot to keep the palms of their hands 
horizontal or to kick without bending 
the kneecap. Pharaoh Amenes seemed 
to realize that he would be long years a 
mummy and so he lived munificently. 

Ernest Lubitsch has arranged the 
best war pictures we have ever seen. 
Somewhere or other he found a great 
sandy valley cupped by low lying hills 
and into this vast natural salad bowl he 
has poured the army of Egypt, horse 
and foot, archers and charioteers, kings 
and captains. And then over the brow 
of the hill appear the forces of Ethiopia. 
From every inch of the rim they pour 
down upon the Egyptians. Running, 
sliding, falling comes the black host. It 


By Hrywoop Broun 


seems hardly possible that there can be 
any such thing as unemployment in 
Central Europe when Lubitsch is mak- 
ing a feature film, for the supers en- 
gaged in the great battle picture must 
run well above twenty thousand in 
number. 

For the sake of fair play they seem 
to have been divided about equally 
between Egypt and Ethiopia. However, 
the issue of the battle does not remain 
long in doubt. The violence of the 
mingled charge and landslide on the 
part of the invaders is too much for the 
forces of the Pharaoh and presently we 
see all Egypt on the run. Thousands 
and thousands stream past until even 
an experienced commuter must be 
stirred by the sight of so many persons 
eager to get some place else. 

But we do not intend to give the im- 
pression that “The Loves of Pharaoh” 
is devoted entirely to mankind in the 
mass. Pictures built on such a plan 
have always seemed dull to us. As has 
been said in some old saying, “Two is 
company and twenty thousand is just a 
crowd.” This film has a story which 
accommodates company as well as 
crowds. We managed to get very much 
worked up when it seemed as if Ram- 
phis and Theonis would not be able to 
marry because of the plan of Amenes 
to execute them both at dawn. We did 
not worry quite so much about Theonis 
because she was so beautiful. It seemed 
certain that somebody would save her 
for something worse than death. That 
was just the way it turned out. Pharaoh 
made her Queen of Egypt in spite of 
her shrill protests. 

Ramphis was in greater danger. We 
were allowed to see him on the execu- 
tion platform. A great block of rock 
was suspended above him and as a host 
of workmen turned a huge lever it came 
closer and closer. Practically in the 
nick of time Pharaoh yielded to the 
pleas of Theonis and sent word out to 
the executioners to spare Ramphis and 
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The 
men who had lowered the stone block 
just had to turn around the other way 


send him to the quarries for life. 


and lift it back again. If there was an 
Egyptian efficiency engineer anywhere 
about we'll bet he raised all sorts of 
ructions. 

We were glad to see Ramphis live, 
but we must admit that the pardon was 
foolish from the point of view of 
Pharaoh Amenes. In the end Amenes 
got killed and Theonis and Ramphis 
were reunited. He was a little sulky at 
first when he found that the heroine had 
become queen of Egypt but she reas- 
sured him by explaining, “I am the 
Queen of Pharaoh, but not his wife.” 
Accordingly Ramphis and Theonis got 
married and we assume that they had 
many children so that there should 
never be a break in the long succession 
of heroines who have sought the center 
of the stage to exclaim, “I am still a 
good woman.” 

Emil Jannings, appears to advantage 
as Amenes and Paul Wegener, who used 
to be a golem, is both amusing and ter- 
rifying as Samlak, King of the Ethio- 
pians. 

“Come on Over,” the new Rupert 
Hughes picture, is all about Ireland 
and the Irish, but somehow or other he 
has managed to make it seem much 
more distant and unreal than Egypt. 
This has been accomplished by using 
practically every device to which the 
theater has ever stooped for the creation 
of Irish atmosphere. Speaking in met- 
aphors, the shamrocks are sc thick in 
“Come on Over” that the story moves 
along only with the greatest difficulty. 

Again we yield to few men in our ad- 
miration for the Irish but we wish that 
Rupert Hughes would not insist so 
much on presenting them as sweet. We 
can think of other virtues which they 
possess more abundantly. And if you 
think we are prejudiced in the matter 
you might just drop a note to Lloyd 
George for confirmation of this opinion. 





















Margaret Lawrence is 
a person of very regular 
habits. Each year she 
makes a hit! Last sea- 
son it was “Wedding 
Bells” and this year 
“‘Lawful Larceny.” 































Photograph by Epwarp THAYER Monrot 
Kathleen Martyn, one of Ziegfeld’: 
sunkist peaches who does a great 
deal to keep “Sally” in our “‘alley.”’ 
Mary Hay, wife of ‘“Tol’able 


David,’”’ who helped put ‘‘Sally” on 
the map, is now doing the same 
thing with “‘Marjolaine.”’ 
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ALFRED 

JOHNSTON 

The beautiful Renee Adoree has 

become the wife of Tom Moore. 

This should make the Moore the 
merrier! 


eed 


Photograph ALFRED CHENEY 
Gladys Leslie, 
haired movie star, reduced to 
selling papers by an original 

photographer! 
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Photograph by ABBE. 
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house used to stand; from there take first fr 
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then right, next le 
the main road—can't Miss it—y 


first left next, left at the fork of the 


then right, where you cross the bridge; 


“Take your first right, 

















fork of the road, turn right ag’in, then your first left, 
ht, next left ag’in brings you out where the old school- 
ht, then left, then right ag’in, and you'll come out on 
[Miss it—you’re welcome!” 
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GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF LIGHTNING 


R. CHARLES P. STEINMETZ, the 
electrical wizard, who has succeeded in 
producing and controlling lightning, 
should not be allowed to arrogate to 
private use his wonderful invention. 
He should at once be brought under 
public control. For if there is one 
thing this country needs it is some 
simple arrangement for controlling the 
lightning. It has been striking around 
too promiscuously in America for the 
past hundred and fifty years. Every 
time the people have met a great crisis 
the lightning has hauled off and hit someone who was sup- 
posed to rise and meet the crisis; but generally the light- 
ning hit a man whose qualifications consist of agility in 
getting in the way of the bolt. Consider the last two 
national conventions of the two major parties. If ever 
the lightning needed a firm hand to aim, it was those 
two conventions. Let us charter Dr. Steinmetz, make 
him a public utility, take him to the primaries this sum- 
mer, until he gets the range and can hit a statesman at 
ten miles, and then in 1924 send him into the national 
conventions with his thunderbolts, and “with God be the 
rest.” 





TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA TO SHOOT 


BURGLAR in one of our American cities was cap- 

tured with a diploma from a school for burglars 

upon his person. We are an enterprising people. 
We supply every demand. And education is our national 
fetish. Ambitious young gentlemen who desire to earn 
a more or less honest living by burgling, or business, or 
boodling, soon easily will find a school for it. The various 
States support post-graduate institutions where those with 
the A. B. degree (say, A Burglar, A Businessman, or A 
Boodler) may take intensive post-graduate work at State 
expense. New York’s institution at Sing Sing is per- 


haps the best known of these institutions. 





EDITORIAL 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


“Generally the lightning hit a man whose qualifications 
consist of agility in getting in the way of the bolt.” 


The School for Burglars is a pioneer in criminal 
education, if we accept Mr. Hearst’s well-known School 
for Scandal; but in due course we may expect the College 
Yell of the Columbia or Princeton or Harvard College of 
Gunmen and Morons to resound through upper Broadway 
after the Thanksgiving game between that institution and 
the Yale School for Applied Swindling and Arson. 

In another decade the auto thief who tries to sell a 
hot or wet car without showing his crime school diploma 
and his crime craft fraternity pin will have no standing 
with the erudite and urbane fence who inspects his wares. 
Doubtless, too, our county jails will be covered with ban- 
ners from the various schools of cussedness and crime 
to give the alumnus who happens in-a clubby, homey 
feeling. Class mottoes like “Forge Ahead” for the pen- 
man, “The Bills Are Green Afar Off” for the counter- 
feiters’ College men, “In the Midst of Life We Are in 
Dutch” for the graduates of the Scoundrels’ University, 
or “Labor Hominy Winks At” for the Chemists’ and 
Bootleggers’ Cornfield Colleges, will adorn the walls of 
our jails and give the places an air of bookish serenity. 
When America goes in for education she goes both a-foot 
and a-horseback. 














TWO FAMOUS QUESTIONS 


“6 HAT,” asked Margot of the reporters the other 
day, “is Kansas?” which was rather an unfair 
question. “What,” asked Pontius Pilate, “is 

truth?” and philosophers and seers have been trying to 

answer him for two thousand years. It is no wonder he 

did not wait for the answer. 

Margot has raised an equally unanswerable question. 
Kansas seems to be a State. It has the general shape of a 
rectangle, four hundred miles long and two hundred 
across. The census gives it a quarter less than two 
million people with an unbelievably large per capita 
wealth, and commendably even distribution of the wealth. 
The thing looks simple enough, and offhand one would 
say that Kansas is one of the forty-eight States of the 
American union. But those are only outward aspects of 
the case. The answer is not so simple as that. Kansas 
is a State of the Union, but it is also a state of mind, a 
neurotic condition, a psychological phase, a symptom, 
indeed something undreamt of in your philosophy, an in- 
feriority complex against the tricks and the manners of 
plutocracy—social, political and economic. 

Kansas is the Mother Shipton, the Madame Thebes, 
the Witch of Endor and the low barometer of the nation. 
When anything is going to happen in this country, it 
happens first in Kansas. Abolition, Prohibition, Popu- 
lism, the Bull Moose, the exit of the roller towel, the ap- 
pearance of the bank guarantee, the blue sky law, the ad- 
judication of industrial dispute as distinguished from the 
arbitration of industrial differences—these things came 
popping out of Kansas like bats out of hell. Sooner or 
later other States take up these things, and then Kansas 
goes on breeding other troubles. Why and how, no one 
seems to know. 

Kansas, fair, fat and sixty-one last month, is the 
nation’s tenth muse, the muse of prophecy. There is just 
one way to stop progress in America; and that is to hire 
some hungry earthquake to come along and gobble up 
Kansas. But, say, Margot, listen! That earthquake 
would have an awful case of indigestion for two or three 
epochs afterwards. 


THE REGULATION OF DREAMS 


HE other day at the farm conference one of the dele- 
gates offered a suggestion in the form of a motion 
that, for the debts which the Allies owe us, America 

should buy the navies of the Allies and scrap them, assem- 
bling the prospective junk in a great pro- 
cession through the Suez and Panama 


dreams, visions, plans, specifications, or unnatural yearn- 
ings for the good, the true and the beautiful, unless ap- 
proved by the chief of the bureau of applied prophecy 
and soothsaying. 

We are going too fast when the “yearnings of rural 
communities” are advertised thirty days in the public 
prints and then become the institutionalized realities of 
the people. The farmer’s dream for scrapping the world’s 
navies was a dangerous thing for the world. It might 
come true before the next war, and then what a devil's 
own fix we should all be in! 


THE INEXORABLE SQUELCH 


LOWLY, but with disconcerting constancy, the busi- 

ness of violating the Volstead Act is becoming more 

and more infelicitous. Gradually the hope of light 
wines and beers recedes upon the horizon like will o’ the 
wisp. The other day the Government put out a dry fleet 
to chase rum runners away from the coast. The next 
step will be a treaty with Mexico and another with Canada 
and the South American ports, making it impossible to 
ship booze out of the ports of friendly nations. 

In the midst of the encircling gloom comes the an- 
nouncement that New Jersey, the haughty home of the 
hooch hound, suddenly and for no particular reason rati- 
fied the Eighteenth Amendment. It was not necessary 
for New Jersey to ratify, and out of respect to Governor 
Edward’s Presidential aspirations two years ago, New 
Jersey might have withheld. But no—New Jersey falls 
in line with Kansas and Maine and all the puritanical 
States that ratified the amendment three years ago. 

Drink hearty, ladies and gents! Lap it up while it 
still flows! For the long and weary drought is one day 
nearer than ever it was before. The history of prohi- 
bition in the various States has been that the big towns 
held out against prohibition for a few months or years, 
but that the rural communities always conquered the cities; 
what happened in the States is happening in the nation. 

The success of prohibition in the smaller places is 
making a sentiment for it which gradually will close around 
the oasis in the cities, and they will dry up and blow away 
and be forgotten in the rising wave of law and order. 
These are sad words for those who hope for the simoon 
to pass. It will not pass. Out back of the Allegheny 
Mountains the sentiment of the people is growing more 
and more unanimous, and the next congressional election 
will see the biggest majority for prohibition ever regis- 
tered in Congress. 





Canals, and so around the world with - 
horns and sirens tooting and wireless mes- ‘ay ae, 
sages radiating from every deck, letting . 
the whole world know that the year of the = ir 
jubilee had begun. \ 7 V- 
That proposal seems weird. But after 
the Washington conference, where the 
actual scrapping of ships begun by erding 
competition, the farmer’s dream does not 
seem so wild. The horrible truth is that 
in the world to-day any dream is realiz- 
able. And, therefore, dreamers should be 
regulated. The thing needed right nowisa 
dreamometer. Something must be done to 
stop the wild and irresponsible dreaming 
of mankind, or we shall have the millen- 
nium before we have done trading horses. 
Why not pass a law? Why not regu- 
late the millennial dreams: of statesmen 
and near statesmen? They are dynamite 
far more dangerous than that which shook 
Wall Street last autumn. Put La Fol- 
lette and Brandeis, and Kenyon and 
Capper and Bryan, under government 
control when they dream. Make the New 
Republic and the Nation register their 
visions with the visionary department of 
the Government—say Hoover’s or Wal- 
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The Rise and Fall of Joseph Hergesheimer 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


CyYTHEREA. By Joseph Hergesheimer. Alfred 


A. Knopf. 

FTER reading Joseph Herge- 
sheimer’s latest, we are dis- 
posed to envy the lot of the 

Fifth Avenue bus conductor. You 
remember that he urged the girl who 
was descending the steep bus stairs 
to hurry, adding, for her reassurance, 
“Legs ain’t no treat tome.” The hero 
of Mr. Hergesheimer’s “Cytherea” was 
in no such condition of immunity, and 
naturally he had a lively time of it in 
this day and generation. He had been 
married many years, and Fanny, his 
wife, was a model housekeeper and 
mother, but her legs no longer ap- 
pealed to him. He wondered why. 
There were several pairs in the East- 
lake Country Club which intrigued him 
much more. The Eastlake Country 
Club set were rather given to show- 
ing their legs, also to defying both 
Mrs. Grundy and Mr. Volstead. Ata 
country club dance the automobiles 
parked in the shed were as popular as 
the dancing-floor, and iced cocktails 
were kept under the seats. But even 
these allurements would hardly have 
broken up Lee Randon’s home. It 
was Savina Grove who did that. 

Lee met her in New York. She was 
a woman over forty (Lee himself was 
forty-seven), married to millions. Lee 
went to her house to see how he could 
prevent the husband of his niece from 
eloping with Savina’s ward, a famous 
motion picture actress. She at once 
took him to a cabaret, and the next 
day, in her drawing-room, she rather 
astonished him with the “low, ringing 
cry,” “I want to be outraged!” 

Now, as we have intimated, Lee was 
forty-seven, and tired of a conven- 
tional wife. Also, for some 196 pages, 
he had been thinking about nothing but 
sex. Mr. Grove conveniently depart- 
ing just then for Washington, he was 
free to be as chivalrous as he chose. 
The lady’s remark could certainly be 
construed as a hint. Then he went 
home, but his wife was intuitively sus- 
picious, and stabbed him in the jaw with 
a paper knife; so he went back to 
Savina, and together they departed for 
Cuba. There, after a brief, delirious 
happiness, Savina died of heart disease, 
and left Lee to muse on the eternal 
quest of Cytherea, of Aphrodite the 
luring. He mused aloud, but his 
brother, who had never married, went 
to sleep. 


6 bows sad thing about this book is 
not its subject, which will shock 
many people, and probably sell hun- 
dreds of copies among college freshmen 
and in suburban drug stores. Intrin- 
sically, the subject is of profound 
importance, for anybody who isn’t a 
fool knows that there comes a time in 
most men’s lives when business bores, 
when a pure, happy home goes stale 
by custom, and when the resurge of 
youth’s unsa’ sfied romantic longings 
may easily take a dangerous turn to- 
ward amatory adventure. The sad 
thing about it is that a man who can 
write so well as Mr. Hergesheimer, 
who has done such fine and balanced 
work in the past, should so completely 
lose all sense of proportion, and instead 
of making a true study of a tolerably 
normal man and a tolerably normal 
woman, should plunge into a degenerate 
wallow of sex, till at last, with Savina’s 
“low, ringing cry,” the whole thing be- 
comes a kind of wild, obscene bur- 
lesque. When, in one of Herge- 
sheimer’s tensest scenes, the reader 
bursts into uncontrollable laughter, 
something has gone radically wrong. 
Almost our best novelist has become 
almost our worst. 

We strongly advise Mr. Herge- 
sheimer to change his goddesses for a 
time. Aphrodite always did lead men 
astray. But there was Artemis, for 
example, or Pallas Athene. They 
might teach him that even in American 
suburban country clubs since the war, 
men who never think about anything 
on earth but sex, and women who 
palely plead for ravishment, are better 
treated by a hospital or Havelock 
Ellis than by a novelist. 


By Louis Hemon; trans- 
lated by W. H. Blake. The Macmillan Co. 


O TURN from “Cytherea” to 

“Maria Chapdelaine” is to come 
out of a fetid hothouse into an Oc- 
tober wind. When I was a boy in 
New England, French Canucks were 
regarded as somewhere between the 
rabbits and the sneak-thieves in the 
scale of being. We Yankees are 
notoriously a tolerant folk! But 
Louis Hemon, a Frenchman, emigrating 
to the Lake St. John country, saw and 
lived among these simple, hard-work- 
ing, happy peasants in their own land, 
not snared in Lowell cotton spindles, 
lived through their brief summers, 
through their long, bitter winters, and 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE. 
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he has put them and their life in a 
simple tale, a tale that gives you the 
very feel of the land, the chill of the 
snow, the surge of the spring, the 
humble bravery of the people, the joy 
of their unconquerable good nature, 
the quiet splendor of their dogged, 
silent devotion to their own race and 
traditions. It is a book that explains 
the whole history of the province of 
Quebec, and a book that makes you 
warm with human sympathy, and sud- 
denly aware of how close to mother 
earth, after all, a great mass of our 
fellows live. It makes Mr. Herge- 
sheimer’s country club resemble a run- 
ning sore. The translation is excel- 
lent, and if the book doesn’t repeat 
here its great success in France, we 
do not know a work of the first rank 
when we meet it. Alas! that is barely 
possible. 


Mr. Pim. By A. A. Milne. George H. Doran 
Co. 


0. 
wa the Theater Guild produced 
a comedy called “Mr. Pim Passes 
By,” by A. A. Milne, that gentleman 
became the busiest person in London. 
First he rushed to his study and dug 
out a pile of play manuscripts from a 
bottom drawer, chartered a steamer, 
and shipped ’em to America, since 
when everybody in New York, from 
Winthrop Ames to the Amateur 
Comedy Club, has produced “a new 
play by A. A. Milne.” As soon as 
that was settled, and he had read the 
proofs of a book of humorous essays 
(we reviewed them some weeks ago), 
he sat down and made a novel out of 
his first play. There’s nothing like 
making Mr. Pim while the sun shines. 
Unfortunately, the theme of the play— 
the triumph of a woman’s smiling will 
over the stubbornness of a British 
Victorian husband, symbolized by the 
substitution in his house of gay chintz 
curtains for his ancestral, mournful 
hangings—can be vitalized by clever 
actors on the stage in three short acts, 
and they can tell you all there is to 
know about it. The novel adds noth- 
ing except several thousand words 
of very pleasant and humorous chat- 
ter, for Milne cannot help being 
sprightly. He is a fellow of tire- 
less charm. However, he learned to 
paint with the quick, broad strokes of 
the dramatist, and as yet he has noth- 
ing to say that requires the novelist’s 
patient art. 
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LOVE LYRIC OF A CYNIC 
THE substerfuge 
Of patch and rouge 
Is far too crude for my love; 
No painted cheek 
Or lips bespeak 
The charms endued in my love. 


Her pleasant face 
Is not the place 
Luella hides the trick of her; 
The artifice 
Of my sweet miss 
Is in her heart. How chic of her! 
—Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern. 


ETHEL 


HAD met Ethel about two months 

before; she was a nice girl and I 
liked her. Last Saturday, when I was 
on my way to see her, I took the sub- 
way. I picked up a swell Jane there 
with bobbed hair, natty open-work 
stockings and _ everything. Tepid 
canine, but she was a corker! 

I decided to call Ethel up and tell 
her I didn’t feel able to see her that 
night. She said something about 
being all alone, but I was too excited 
to listen. 

To make a short story shorter, we 
had a helluva good time that evening. 
Going home in a taxi, I asked for her 


home address. It was the same as 
Ethel’s!' I was in a quandary when 
we reached there; we started up the 
stoop, the door opened and—out 
stepped Ethel. 

“Mother,” she said, “so you were 


out with Aim?” 

I ran as fast as I could down the 
street. I haven’t seen her since.— 
Stevens Tech. Stone Mill. 
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The First Spark Plug. 
—Washington and Jefferson Wag Jag. 
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IRRELATIVITY 


“Ein Stein.” 
—Michigan Gargoyle. 


THE LIVELY COIN 
Dollar—Insignificant nickel, I’m just 
twenty of you. 


Nickel—I should worry. I go to 
chapel every Sunday. — Wesleyan 
Wasp. 


THE SPECIFICATION 
Gloria—How do you like Jim? 
Marie—All right, only he’s too blame 
tight—” 

“Oh, I don’t think so—” 

“To dance with.”"—Michigan Gar- 
goyle. 


THE RETORYT COURTEOUS 
“Papa,” asked little Willie, “why do 
they call it the mother-tongue?” 


“Well, answered father, “just see 
who uses it the must!” — Bowdoin 
Bearskin. 
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College 











Wits 
Irresponsible 


WIVES AND WIVES 
you know the man who’ll fight the 
flocks of classmates who would 
cop your sox, who brings you training- 
table chow and wears your best in- 


spection blou. He shares your room 
and guards your life, he is your good 
old N. A. “wife.” But when you 
leave these portals wide and non-reg 
clothes don’t have to hide, you wonder 
if a better half would give your hoary 
jokes a laugh, and stand your loudest 
midnight snore, and sweep your ashes 
from the floor. Although I'd like a 
helpmate neat, my back don’t fancy 
ice-cold feet. And though I fear no 
big gun’s din, I’d hate to face a roll- 
ing-pin. So when the chaplain knots 
in glee, I’m glad a knot is not for me. 
—Annapolis Log. 


A LITERARY ROMANCE 
HE QUOTED sentimental verse 
And kissed her lily hand, 
And begged a blossom from her breast 
While sitting on the sand. 
He danced and swam and golfed with 
her, 
And at the season’s end 
He said good-bye in accents far 
Too ardent for a friend. 


She treasured up the memory 
Of every tender glance, 
And defield him in her heart. 
Her hero of romance; 
Until, alas! she chanced to learn 
A fact that sadly shook 
Her faith in man—he’d studied her 
To put her in a book. 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
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‘Do you know what Si did after he 
read that new novel?” 

a 

“He wrote Central Avenue on the 
Main Street signs."—Harvard Lam- 


poon. 
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6 old negress who washed for 
Mrs. Worth came one day with a 
tale of woe calculated to awaken pity 
in the hardest heart. 

“Cheer up, auntie,” said Mrs. Worth 
consolingly, “there’s no use worrying.” 

But auntie held other views. “How 
come dere’s no use worryin’?” she de- 
manded. “When de good Lawd send 
me tribulation He done spect me to 
tribulate, ain’t He?” — Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


“You play golf?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Grabcoin. 

“That’s a good way to preserve your 
health.” 

“Yes. I'd rather swat a pill than 
swallow one.”—Birmingham Age-Her- 
ald. 


“Has that young Thingmajigger per- 
son proposed to you yet?” 

“No, mamma, but don’t worry; he’s 
going to teach me to drive his car, and 
if he doesn’t grab me pretty soon I'll 
start for a ditch!”"—Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 


“I don’t see why you shouldn't be 
comfortable and happy.” 

“I am,” confided Farmer Corntassel. 
“Only I try to keep up my share of 
the complainin’ so’s to keep the neigh- 
bors from feelin’ I’m unsociable.”— 
Washington Star. 


Grogan—Oi'll not take it. It’s too 
high. There’s as much nourishment 
in a pint av paynuts as in two pounds 
av steak, anyway. 

Butcher—That may be, but there’s 
no gravy an’ nothin’ for the cat an’ no 
hash the nixt day.— Boston Transcript. 








“I wonder if it’s true that good 
Americans, when they die, go to 
Paris?” 

“One cannot tell; but I think it very 
probably that bad Parisiens, when they 
die, go to America!”—London Mail. 











Ten Bob’s Worth. 
London Opinion. 


With a sentimental leaning toward 
the days of his own youth, a certain 
business man sent his son to the col- 
lege where he had himself been edu- 
cated. 

On arriving at the place of much 
knowledge the young man began to 
make a few inquiries. 

“I should like to see my father’s 
record,” said he to the head of the 
college. “He was here in 1890.” 

“I shall be very pleased to show 
you the record,” was the reply. “But 
have you any special reason for con- 
sulting it?” 

“Well,” replied the youth frankly, 
“when I left home dad told me not to 
disgrace his record, and I only want 
to see how far I can go.”—London 
Weekly Telegraph. 


“Has this photoplay you are talking 
about any educational value?” 

“Have you ever seen a roulette wheel 
in operation?” 

“No.” 

“It will educate you to that extent.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“Men,” she declared contemptuously, 
“are absolutely lacking in self-control, 
judgment and good taste.” 

“Possibly, my dear,” he responded, 
“but just think how many old maids 
there would be if they were not!”— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“Your celebrated prisoner got 
away?” 

“Yes,” said the rural jailer. “When 
he borrowed my keys and told me 
somebody wanted to see me in the alley 
on important business, confound his 
picter, I knew he wuz up to some- 
thin’!”"—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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the World’s Humor 





“Personally, you know, I am very 
fond of hunting. But then, you see 
I belong to the society for the pro 
tection of animals. However, I found 
a way out of my difficulty. When 
ever I go hunting, I use blank car- 
tridges.".—La Baionnette (Paris). 


“I don’t see how you manage to live 
within your income, Jones. Aren't 
you cramped?” 

“Cramped is no name for it! | 
have to go out and borrow $5 every 
time I want to stretch.”—Wayside 
Tales. 


It has just about gotten so in some 
towns that little girls aren’t even rais- 
ing their dolls right.—Dallas News. 


“This fellow, Skinner, tried to tell 
me that he has had the same automobile 
for five years and has never paid a 
cent. for repairs on it,” said the Fat 
Man. “Do you believe that?” 

“I do,” replied the Thin Man sadly. 
“I’m the man who did his repair work 
for him.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“That must be an interesting novel 
Felice is reading.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“She’s been at it steadily for half 
an hour without lifting a bon-bon.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Fleurette—I have been to see that 
new play of Machin’s. 

Marie—Full of ideas, isn’t it? 

“Yes; I especially noticed a skirt of 
lace, cross-gored; a coat in a new shade 
of gray, and an orange tunic decorated 
with green spots!”—La Baionnette 
(Paris). 





The Departing Guest—Don’t let me 
miss my train. 

Chauffeur—No fear o’ that, sir. 
Guv’nor said if I did, it’d cost me my 
job!—London Opinion. 
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Willie—Is Mr. Smith very ill, doctor? : 
Doctor—Yes, my boy; it will be months before he’s about again. 
“Well, you won’t forget, will you, it was my banana skin he slipped on?— 


Passing Show (London). 


Blackstone—He swears he'll never 
take his wife to the racetrack again. 

Webster—What happened, did she 
lose? 

“Lose? Why, she picked a fifty-to- 
one shot on the strength of the jockey’s 
colors, while he lost a cool hundred 
on the favorite.”"-—New York Sun. 


“We are offering this de luxe set 
at $200 to only a few cultured people 
in each community.” 

“And where do you get your list of 
cultured people?” 

“Right out of Bradstreet.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


“You look troubled, Zeke,” remarked 
‘Squire Witherbee. 

“I am that, “Squire,” said Chigger- 
ville’s best known loafer. “I’ve been 
down to th’ gospel tent hearin’ that 
new sawdust evangelist preach on th’ 
sin of idleness. Before th’ feller got 
through, dog my cats if I didn’t think 
he was personally acquainted with 
me!”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“Hooray!” exclaimed Mr. Crosslots. 
“We're going to have a long, hard 
blizzard!” 

“Why should that cause you to re- 
joice?” inquired his wife. 

“Cook can’t possibly leave till it’s 
over.”——-Washington Star. 


Among the day’s pathetic figures is 
the local storekeeper who, locked in 
a telephone booth by a holdup man, 
didn’t have a nickel to ’phone for the 
police.—Buffalo Express. 


“Girl, I am glad you have broken 
the engagement.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Will you send back my letters?” 

“No; I thought I’d sell them to a 
humorous weekly.”—Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal. 


“Why did you tip your hat to that 
waiter?” 

“It costs too much to tip him with 
anything else.”—Houston Post. 


A Detroit landlord is accused of 
having stolen steam from a heating 
company, and what the tenants want 
to know is what he did with it.—De- 
troit News. 


He—So the jury awarded Flossie 
$200 a week alimony? 

She—Yes; she says it would seem 
so good now not to be dependent upon 
a man for her income!—Wayside 
Tales. 


Repeated tests furnish additional 
evidence that interurban cars are more 
substantially built than automobiles.— 
Indianapolis News. 


“They say a rolling stone gathers no 
moss,” quoth she. 

“Maybe not, but I never saw a tramp 
yet who didn’t need a shave,” he re- 
plied—New York Sun. 


“What makes you think that hand- 
some music teacher is mercenary?” 

“He charges Betty’s father two dol- 
lars an hour for making love to her.” — 
Boston Transcript. 


“I am sure my daughter is beginning 
to smoke.” 

“T hope you have never let her see 
you smoking.” 

“I haven’t. But some of my ciga- 
rettes are missing.”—Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal. 


“What’s the excitement down the 
street?” 

“Just another home-brew  explo- 
sion.” 

“Much damage done?” 

“Yes. The reputation of a deacon 
has been blown to smithereens.”—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 








“What are they debating about now? 
for twelve hours!” 
“They are debating as to methods of shortening debates.”—Sondags Nisse 
(Stockholm). 
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STRATEGY 


“Waiter, here’s half-a-crown for you.” 


“Thank you, sir. 


Do you wish to reserve a table?” 


“No. Ina few minutes I shall come in with two ladies, and I want vou 
to tell us that every table is engaged.”—Passing Show (London). 


Barney Barnard is responsible for 
the story of the Gentile who bought 
a packet of cigarettes from Mr. Isaac 
Isaacstein, his regular tobacconist. 

“Isaac,” said the customer after the 
purchase had been completed, “you 
gave me a bad shilling in my change 
the other night.” 

“Impossible,” answered Isaac. “I 
never took or gave a bad coin in my 
life. With my forty years’ experience 
in handling money, I can tell by the 
touch at once; physical instinct, my 
boy. I suppose you managed to get 
rid of it?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. “I have just 
paid it to you for these cigarettes.” — 
Pearson’s Weekly (London). 


Diner—Can I get a drink of licker 
here? 

Waiter—You ain’t a revenue officer, 
are you? 

“Great heavens! Do I have to be 
a revenue officer to get one?”—New 
York Sun. 


“Chollie looks tired. 
hard?” 

“What, Chollie? He works just 
about as hard as a sundial does on a 
rainy day.”—Boston Transcript. 


Does he work 

















On the occasion of her hundredth 
birthday the village centenarian re- 
ceived a visit from the vicar. Being 
anxious to hear from her own lips 
what she considered had been the 
source of her strength and sustenance, 
he said: “My dear Mrs. Adams, pray 
tell me, in order that I may tell to 
others, what has been the secret of 
your longevity?” The vicar waited 
with unusual eagerness for the old 
lady’s reply, but he was hardly pre- 
pared for it when it came. 

“Victuals!” she answered.—London 
Post. 


“What is your favorite novel?” 

“*Jack the Giant Killer,’” replied 
Miss Cayenne. 

“That is only a fairy tale.” 

“Which is my reason for liking it. 
Nobody is going to get you into an 
argument about it by saying, ‘How 
true to life the characters are!’ and 
‘Isn’t the philosophy a wonderful reve- 
lation of the human soul!’ ’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Mrs. Stanton Coit, wife of the well 
known ethical culturist, stood en- 
grossed in conversation with Bernard 
Shaw, when suddenly she exclaimed: 
“Oh, look! There is my husband danc- 
ing; he has not done so for years.” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said Shaw, “he 
isn’t dancing; that’s the ethical culture 


movement.”—Survey. 


“Say, take a look at that kid out 
there by the ash hopper, and see if 
he’s one of our’n, will you?” said Gap 
Johnson of Rumpus Ridge, Ark., ad- 
dressing his wife. “Prob’bly he is, 
but I’ve been noticing him off and on 
for the last four, five days, and he’s 
sorter got me guessing. Mebby you'd 
better ketch him and wash his face, 
to make shore.”—Kansas City Star. 


* “Sometimes, John,” said Brashkin’s 
wife, “I do get a little discouraged, 
and think you are hard to please.” 

“You don’t say so,” was the aston- 
ishing rejoinder. 

“Yes, but I must admit there is one 
thing you never found fault with—the 
way I look when I wear my last year’s 
clothes.”—Detroit Free Press. 





“This is a cigar which you can offer to anybody!” 


“Thank you. 
(Berlin). 
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I want one which I can smoke myself!”"—Der Brummer 
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Minister—Why are you late for Sunday School, Tommy? 
Tommy—I was goin’ fishin’, but farver wouldn’t let me. 


“Ah, how excellent! 
“Yes, sir. 


“Why do you insist on preventing 
your daughter from going on the 
stage?” 

“Well,” replied the patient father, 
“she now believes she has great talent 
and is happy in the thought. I don’t 
want her to do something that might 
destroy a pleasant impression.” — 
Washington Star. 


The family were out of town, and 
the house was left in charge of a young 
housemaid. On opening the door the 
first morning she found the charwoman 
standing there, obviously angry. 

“I’ve been ringing and ringing here 
for the last half-hour,” she said. “Why 
ever didn’t you come sooner?” 

“Oh, was that you?” replied the 
housemaid. “You kept on so regular 
that I thought it was only the tele- 
phone!”—London Weekly Telegraph. 


Wife—I wish, dear, that you'd settle 
my last year’s milliner bill. I really 
can’t sleep for thinking of it. 

Hub—Your conscience pricking you, 
eh? 

“Oh, no; but I need two more hats 
right away.”—Boston Transcript. 


Hokus—Think of the days when the 
restaurateur used to give a bottle of 
wine with a table d’hote dinner. 

Pokus—And now he thinks he is 
being mighty generous if he gives a 
little food with the jazz—New York 
Sun. 


“Hubby, you hired a very pretty 
typist.” 

“My partner hired her.” 

“But he says you employed her.” 

“Does he? That man is really of 
very little help to me in my work.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“It’s very nice of you, Jack, dear, to 
praise my singing, but you know I 
haven’t any range.” 

“Never mind about the range, dear- 
est. When we are married I'll buy 
you one.”—Toronto Telegram. 


Did he explain why he wouldn’t let you?” , 
He said there wasn’t enough bait for two!”—London Mail. 


Hard-headed business men are all 
right; the trouble comes when there 
excess of ivory.—Rochester 





“Madam,” said the little man in a 
movie theater, “I can’t see anything 
but the back of your head.” 

“Well, sir,” replied the matron, with 
a frosty look, “do you see anything 
wrong with it?” 

Bobby (excitedly)—Some liniment 
and cement, please! 

Druggist—Why both at once? 

“Pa hit ma wid a china cup.”—West- 
field Leader. 


Sculptor—My dear young lady, I’m 
looking for a model who’s aged and 
ugly. You are entirely too pretty for 
the type I desire. 

Model—What are you going to sculp- 
ture? 

“A statue of 
Amusant. 


Peace.”—Le Journal 


“Jack Grabcoin announced that he 
was going abroad to help restore dev- 
astated France.” 

“How’s he getting along with the 
work?” 

“The last I heard of him he was 
helping to make the wine crop prof- 





is an 
Democrat-Chronicle. itable.’—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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Clerk—So you wish to open a joint account with your husband, current 


or drawing?” 


“Oh, deposit for him—drawing for me.”—Kasper (Stockholm). 
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KIM along aheadof a stiff breeze. 
Haul her up into the wind. Sail 
her till the last zephyr has died. 
Then, unstep the mast and lazy- 
paddle over the quiet waters. 

All the joy and skill of sailing 
are combined with the pleasures of 
canoeing in an “Old Town Sailing 
Canoe.” “Old Towns” are the fast- 
est, steadiest and strongest canoes 
made—and the lowest priced. One 
will last you for years. 

The new 1922 catalog shows every 
“Old Town” model in full colors. It 
is free. Write for one today. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1244 Main St., Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 











Old Town Cances | 


Wit and Wisdom of Children 


CATCHING 

Little Daughter, five years old, had 
been sent to her Auntie’s on an er- 
rand. Grandma met her at the door, 
complied with her request and then 
said, “We have a new baby here,” and 
“tell your mamma Auntie is quite 
sick.” Little Daughter hurried home 
and opening the door informed her 
mother of the new baby, also that 
Auntie was quite sick. 

“Oh, is she?” said Mother, “did you 
go in?” 

“Of course, I didn’t! You know I 
always catch everything!” 


A MATTER OF URGING 

Ruth and Marjorie were spending 
the afternoon with their little friend, 
Jane. At five o’clock they informed 
their hostess that they must be going. 

“My dears,” said Jane’s mother, 
“can’t you stay and have supper with 
us?” 

“No, thank you,” they both replied. 
“Mother told us to come home at five.” 

Hats and wraps were brought. As 
they were being put on, Jane’s mother 
asked again: “Are you quite sure you 
must go before supper?” 

“Yes, thank you; we must go,” re- 
plied Ruth. 

Marjorie seemed to have a different 
opinion, and said sotto voce, to her 
sister: “We don’t have to go. Mother 
said we could stay to supper if she 
asked us twice.” 
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Hector—Great Scott! 
ging up my buried bones! 


A FRIEND OF GRANDPA’S 

“Sam Hill” was one of grandad’s 
favorite expressions, and he used it 
frequently. One day Willie, aged 
three, went over to a friend’s house 
to play, and almost every other sen- 
tence he used was, “Sam Hill.” The 
mother of his little friend said, “Well, 
Willie, who is this Sam Hill? 

“Oh,” replied Willie, “he’s one of 
granddaddie’s friends!” 


AN AWFUL MISTAKE 

Rev. John and Mrs. Mary Goodson 
were leaving their little home in 
Cressville for a few months, and two 
baby chicks which they had were given 
to two little neighbors—a boy and a 
girl. 

The children, thinking to do honor 
to their good friends, forthwith named 
the chicks for the old couple. A few 
months later, when the minister and 
his wife returned, they promptly made 
inquiry of their little friends about 
the chicks, and were greatly amused 
when they said: 

“Oh, we made an awful mistake with 
them. We named them for you, and 
what do you think? John, he’s a hen; 
and Mary, why, she’s a rooster!” 





 \ For Stout 
Men And Women 


Health, comfort and style may be 
had by wearing this scientifically 
constructed health belt. Endorsed 





by many prominent physicians, 
surgeons and satisfied users. Af. 
fords a light but durable support 
forabdomen. Insuresa better phys. 
{eal appearance and relieves the body of fatigue, 


“W onder” Health Belt 


Overcomes protruding stomach, slouching ficure. 
makes the figure well poised. It 
releases the tension on the in- 
ternal ligaments and causes the 
organs to function in the normal 
healthful way. You get a new 
sense of vigor and strength. Weil's 
Health Belts are easy to adjust 
Made from strong, light weight 
fabric. Easily washed. Do not rust. 
FREE TRIAL "3 
belt on 
five days’ trial. If satisfactory re- 
mit $3.00; not,. return belt. 
Give normal waist measure when 
ordering. 
The Weil Health Belt Co. 
314 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
00 What every young husband and 
$1. m very young pho know 
hat every parent should know 
Postpai d Cloth binding — 320 pages—many illustrations 
awrapper Table of contents, and commendatirns, 
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on request : 
409 Winston Bidg., Phila. 





AMERICAN PUB. COMPANY, 











NO MISSES 
Father (to Bobby who had just 
fallen downstairs)—Why, Bobby, did 
you miss your step? 
Bobby—No, sir; I hit every one of 
them! 


SONNY’S SURPRISE 

Mother was expecting some distin- 
guished company for dinner one day 
and laid the table with her finest silver 
service. Young Son had not seen the 
process of preparation, so when the 
company and family entered the din- 
ing-room Sonny piped up: “Oh, look! 
Mother has all the tin on the table!” 





UNSUNG 


HEROES 


The husband of a club-woman and the father of triplets. 
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Announcing the Winners 


in Judge’s National Smile Week 
$1000 for Smiling Faces Contest 


NTJEVER before in the history 
4+ ‘of any contest conducted by 
a magazine were so many items 
entered as in JUDGE’S 
NATIONAL SMILE WREK 
CONTEST for the largest num- 
ber of smiling faces clipped from 
any Magazine or newspaper adver- 
tisement between November 14th, 
1921, and February 13th, 1922. 

The first prize is $500; second, 
$250; third, $100; fourth, $50; and 
the next ten, each $10; in all, $1000. 
No single advertisement was al- 
lowed to count more than five smil- 
ing faces and the same advertise- 
ment from the same magazine or news- 
paper could not be counted as a point. 




















Here is the mountain of smiling faces submitted. The smiling 
young ladies assisted in the task of verifying the count of 28,718,504. 


Here is a list of the prize-winners with the - 
total clippings credited by the judges: 


Interesting features of the contest 


ist Prize—$500 a ’ F 
The Contest was open to all. A were torn or mutilated so that many 


Mrs, C. C. Stalnaker, Greenwood, S. C. 





60,908 
2nd Prize—$250 


H. B. Noack, 338 W. 21st St., Houston, Tex. 


56,987 


3rd Prize—$100 
Elizabeth B. Jordan, South Boston, Va. 
48,808 


4th Prize—$50 
H. M. Garner, Ros we ll, N Mex. 
45,386 


5th Prize—$10 
Elizabeth Archer, Monroe, Ga. 
44,251 


6th Prize—$10 
M. Tapp; Boulder, Colo. 
37,980 


7th Prize—$10 


M. Northrup, 340 Manhattan Av., New 


ork, 


34,726 


8th Prize—$10 
Mrs. J. K. Bowman, Blairsville, Pa. 
31,900 


9th Prize—$10 


D. H. Wiggins, 388 Jackson St., Chillicothe, 


30,684 
10th Prize—$10 
S. L. Wright, Hartsville, S. C. 
28,925 
lith Prize—$10 
Isabel Watson, Tekeo, Wash. 
28,780 
12th Prize—$10 
W. H. Norris, Burgettstown, Pa 
28,574 


13th Prize—$10 


Walter Mayer, 966 Galapago St., Denver, 


Colo. 


14th Prize—$10 


F. W. Burwell, 642 Pleasant St., Worcester, 


28,148 


For those veceiving honorable mention 


see page 28 





person did not have to be a sub- 
scriber to JUDGE in order to par- 
ticipate. 

Over 7,000 packages of smiling 
faces were submitted and_ the 
total number of faces clipped was 
28,718,504. Packages of smiling 
faces were received from France, 
Scotland, Hawaiian Islands, 
Alaska, every province of Canada 
and every State in the Union. 
They were sent express, parcel 
post, and first class mail. Many 
were delivered personally by the 
contestants. One bundle con- 
tained 80,000 clippings, but that 
contestant, unfortunately, did not 
comply with the rule which re- 
quired that each face have a 
genuine smile in order that it 
could be counted as a point. The 
next nearest contestant claimed 
65,540, the next, 61,045, and the 
next, 58,300. The lowest number 
submitted by any contestant was 55. 

The clipped smiling faces were 
received in envelopes, wrapping 
paper, burlap bags, cartons, wood- 
en boxes and cases. Many were 
insured. Despite the precautions 
advised in JUDGE for securely 
wrapping the bundles, hundreds 


clippings had slipped out; and many 
names were not legibly written. 

Hundreds of contestants had 
carefully pasted their clippings 
into albums and old books. Others 
had pasted them on long rolls of 
paper and still others had pasted 
them on display cards which were 
bound in book form with cord. 
Some from Japan were bound 
with beautiful Japanese paper rib- 
bons. Many albums were beau- 
tifully decorated. 

Several entries will be displayed 
in the windows:of prominent Fifth 
Avenue shops. Albums suitable 
for the purpose will be distributed 
among various children’s hospitals 
and juvenile institutions. 

One of the most gratifying fea- 
tures of the Contest was the num- 
ber of people who wrote us that 
the pleasure they derived from 
clipping smiling faces compensated 
them (even though they might 
not win a prize) for their trouble. 

JUDGE'S thanks are due all who assisted 
in making this Contest, as well as JUDGE'S 
NATIONAL SMILE WEEK, a tremendous 
success. What a stimulating influence it 
had on all who believe in and practice the 
doctrine of 


a cheerful spirit and a smile! 
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Real Vermouth— 
as made by us dur- 
ing 64 years of 
wine-making at 
Bordeaux, France. 
Just 5 ounces of 


pure alcohol re- 
moved from each 
bottle for use in 
this country. 
French or Italian 
Style. 


“Original Recipes” 
Tells you how! Get 
your copy today. 


Restaurant & Wine Co. 
New York Office, 


476 West Broadway 
Local Distributors Desired 

















Double-breasted Jennings 
(Continued from page 7) 


Jennings,’ she said with a smile. ‘Come 
in and see your son.’ 

“Mr. Jennings entered the room. 
There, propped up on the pillows, lay 
his wife, and beside her, in a simple 
but neat fitting and unobtrusive gar- 
ment of white material, was his new- 
born son. The child was breathing 
quietly with a cherubic smile on its 
features. The father stepped forward 
tenderly; the baby looked up. As the 
proud parent drew nearer, the child 
suddenly pointed at him and burst into 
a loud piercing cry. The father stopped, 
abashed. The infant’s shrieks grew in 
violence. The mother took him to her 
breast and tried to comfort him. 
‘What’s the matter?’ asked the per- 
plexed father, awkwardly fumbling with 
his plain gold watch chain. 
replied his patient wife wearily, 
‘I should think that when you come 
to see your child for the first time you 
would at least remember to put on a 
necktie.’” 

This single quotation will perhaps 
give you some idea of the power with 
which this novel is written. And as 
you follow the career of young Traf- 
ford Jennings from babyhood through 
boyhood to that memorable night when 
he wears his first dress suit—as you live 


“I didn’t see you at the water jump, Major.” 


“You couldn’t. 





Continued from page 27 
The following receive Honor- 

able Mention: 
Charles Buchanan, 


Parsons, W. Va. 27,876 
Roy Thompson, 

2125 Emerson St., 

Minneapolis, Minn. . 27,823 
Roy Welsh, 

Kelso, Wash. ° . 26,790 
Thos. D. Scheske, 

Greenville, Bond County, Il. 26,508 
E. Lawson, 

105 E. South St., Groton, N. Y. . 26,312 
Ivan French, 

Box 1046, East Lansing, Mich. 26,003 
M. C. Chivilier, 

1 Washington St., Cortland, N. Y. . 24,185 

















I was under the water!” 


through his early sorrows, his trials 
and tribulations, you long to help him 


with a friendly word here or a dozen | 


neckties there—and finally when he 
rises triumphant above his enemies— 
when those who came to mock remain 
to wear double-breasted sack suits— 
when, in his old age, he looks forth over 
a world in which every man is wearing 
a white vest with his dinner coat—and 
he smiles to himself, thinking of the 


early days when he fought alone— | 


you close the book with a fervent 
prayer that this first novel from the 
pen of this gifted writer may not be 
the last. 
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‘ oy J . . 
Dearest,’ | SYMPTOMATOLOGY: Respiration 








Popular! 


Learn To Dance Well! 


Don't envy good dancers! By my 
remarkable new easy picture meth- 
od, anyone can learn the newest 
dances ina few hours at home. You 
need no music or partner. More than 
60,000 have learned to dance by mail 
I teach you Fox Trot, Waltz. One Step 
Conversation Walk and other new 
dances. 

To prove I can make you an accom 
plished dancer easily and quickly, I wil! 
send you, in plain cover, one lesson 
FREE. No obligation For mailing 
send 10c. Will you write me today? 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 206, 290 B’way, N. Y 








Liberal Commissions for Selling Advertising Ther 
mometers made by world’s largest manufacturers of 
thermometers. Profitable proposition for energetic men 
Liberal commissions. Write, giving past employment 
and references. Only few more men needed. T. B 
Div. Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 








A Clinical Report 
By M. A. Harris 


rising to sixty-five, and then sud- 
denly suspended. Face flushed, the eyes 
are glazed and half closed. There is 
obviously a subnormal reaction to ex- 
ternal stimuli. A fly upon the ear is 
unnoticed. The auditory nerve is 
anesthetic. There is a swaying of 
the whole body and an apparent failure 
of co-ordination, probably the effect 


| of some disturbance in the semi-cir- 








cular canals of the ear. The hands 
tremble and then clutch widely. The 
head is inclined forward as if to ap- 
proach some object on the level with 
the shoulder. The mouth stands 
partly open and the lips are puckered 
and damp. Of a sudden there is a 
sound of a deep and labored inspira- 
tion, suggesting the upward curve of 
cheynestokes breathing. Then comes 
silence of forty seconds, followed by 
a quick relaxation of the whole body 
and a sharp gasp. 

Diagnosis: One of the internes has 
kissed a nurse. 











Essay Announcement 


The winner of the Corona 
typewriter offered by 
JUDGE for the 300- 
word written by a 
High School pupil, on the 
subject of Smiles, will be 
announced in the April 15th 
issue of JUDGE. 


best 


essay, 














SEX KNOWLEDGE 


Prevents the sorrows and tears caused by igno- 
rance and adds much to individual and 
married happiness. 
“Where Knowledge Means Happiness” 
is a book that tells simply and 
clearly vital facts. 
Every man and woman should know 
Every husband and wife should know 













Sent postpaid for $1 

money order or check 
Dept.6 KNOWLEDGE BOOK CO. 
257 West 7ist St. New York City 


Cash, stamps, 
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MAE MURRAY 
Mae your beauty always win, 
Mae your clothes be ever thin! 
Mae you show improvement in 
Mae-king photoplays of sin! 
Mae-be! 


Reasons That Were No 
Reasons 
By Katherine Negley 

ALFRED was sorry he had acted 

like a caveman with Sarah Etta, 
for he loved her and wanted to marry 
her; but it really did not make any 
difference, for she had decided against 
him at first sight. 

Wilvan worried because he had been 
so careful about his grooming, his man- 
ners and his friends, for he could see 
when it was too late that Sarah Etta 
did not like effeminate men; but she 
had made up her mind about him long 
before she knew these intimate details. 

Ross wished he had not flaunted his 
family, his social connections and his 
learning, for it was evident she cared 
nothing for these things; but the real 


of its kind in the world! 
ALO STUDIES 
32 Masterpieces of Photographic Art 


The complete colleétion of the celebrated 
ALO STUDIES, by Albert Arthur 


Allen, has been put into a handsome, 


bound volume. 


This Art Edition De Luxe contains thirty- 
two photographic creations of the nude, 
blending the purity and charm of youth 


amid luxuriant settings of nature. 


A copy of this remarkable work, bound 
in leather, gold stamped, is a valuable ad- 
dition to the most carefully sele¢ted library. 


Order your copy at once, Make yourself famili 
with the work of this eminent American artist, 


Leather $4.00 
Cloth . 2.00 


Art Paper 1.00 


cALLEN cArt STUDIOS 


4106 Broadway, Oakland, California, U. 


3S. A. 

















reason was that he did 
not appeal to her in the 
first place. 

David regretted that 
she knew about his money 
and power. She probably 
liked ordinary human men 
better, but Sara Etta had 
decided against him be- 
fore she knew who he was. 

Roy thought she did 
not care for him because 
he was so old, Freddy 
thought he was too young, 
Verne was sure he was 
too fat, Norman believed 
he was too little, and 
Franklin thought he was 
too bald, but Sarah Etta 
did not mind any of these 
things. She simply did 
not care for one of these 
men, and that was all. 

Charles grieved because he had been 
nice to her while she spent two weeks 
visiting his sister. He loved Caroline 
first and always; but, of course, he 
married Sarah Etta, for she had made 
up her mind he would the first minute 
she saw him. 
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It was pretty slippery this morning, so Uncle Henry 
decided not to take any chances. 














America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog Medicines 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


And How to Feed 


Mailed free t any address by 
the Author 

H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 

129 West 24th Street, New York 
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DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR se se 


wit no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is it a question 
of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add. 
This is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is not a wonderfully 
complete and efficient car as it is 
delivered from the factory. 
It means simply that a car, particu- 
larly a Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
affection which, as boys and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
among our possessions. This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day, but still capable of enthusi- 
asms. It is also good common sense, 
an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment. But 
strict care should be taken in the 
selection of these accessories—and also 
of the supplies so necessary in 
running the car. The market is 
stocked with supplies that are harm- 
ful and with accessories that at best 
are useless—in a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner's pride in his car. 
Ilow do you know what accessory 
equipment will best serve your pur- 
pose in adding to your comfort and 
enjoyment in the use of your car? 














Ilere is a book that gives you the se- 
lections of experts, made after care- 
ful study and test, and conference 
with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington; Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 
scientific research. 

Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact knowl- 
edge. It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give you the 
best results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes,” “Rules of the Road,” “The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be of 
real value. The book is 5x7!" in size, 
32 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock. It deserves a 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book will 


io ane 
WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 


627 West 43d St., New York City 


GOOD BUSINESS 
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| traffic cop say ‘Ticket!’ 
| a morning in court and maybe a $25 
| fine!” 


“Gosh! I’m pinched! I heard that 
That means 














Cop—I said, “Wanna buy a coupla 
tickets for the policemen’s ball?” 
Dollar each. 
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sausage! 


nibal. 


Moscow dealer’s preferences run as 
follows: 


room floor she became ill on my 
hands.” 


the trouble?” 


had plagiarized fearfully from ‘Over 
the Waves Waltz.’” 


I'll take four!” 
All together—That was easy! 


“Oh, sure! 
DOGGUMS’ WISDOM 
Maud—Doggums won't eat this nice 


Beatrix—Of course! He’s no can- 


THE MONEY MARKET 
A returned traveler says the average 


Confederate money. 
Tobacco coupons. 
The Russian ruble. 


UPSETTING 
“Yes, right in the middle of the ball- 


“Too bad! But what seemed to be 


“Oh, some infernal composer of jazz 








S FE The Dominant 
Factor of Life 


13 Great Books for Only $1. 


Here is the greatest collection of sex books 
ever written and now offered at a bargain price. 
The most important facts of life made plain. 
Learn the laws of sex and life by reading these 
books, which are written for young men and 
women, fathers and mothers. The titles: 


1 Manhood: The Facts of Life. 
2 Montaigne’s Essay on Love. 
3 How to Love. 
4 Eugenics Made Plain. 
5 What Every Girl Should Know. 
6 Case for Birth Control. 
7 Aspects of Birth Control: Sociological, 
Moral and Medical. 

8 Debate on Birth Control. 

9 Emerson's Essay on Love. 

10 Balzac’s Famous Stories of French Life. 
11 De Maupassant’s Short Stories. 

12 On the Threshold of Sex. 
13 Marriage: Its Past, Present and Future. 


Thirteen interesting books in all. 64 to 
128 pages. Convenient pocket size, now 
offered for limited time for only $1, prepaid. 
Send dollar bill, money order or check for $1 
before this offer is withdrawn. Ask for “13 
sex books.”” 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY 
Dept. 804 Girard, Kans. 








Poet-imism 
By Blanche Elizabeth Wade 


SAID a poet, “I never mind snow, 
Nor the mercury going below; 
And I feel no cold chill, 

But instead a warm thrill, 
For I’m writing of Summer, you know! 


“And in Summer I never mind heat, 
Nor the dust, nor the noise in the 
street. 
I am writing of snow, 
And the cold winds that blow; 
Or of icicles, white frost, and sleet. 


“Now though fickle the Springtime may 
me, 
Why its whims and its moods can’t 
hurt me; 
For I’m then in the thrall 
Of the beauties of Fall, 
And escape all Spring-fever, you see. 


“And though others think Autumn is 
sad, 
1 have never found that season bad; 
And but joy does it bring, 
For I’m writing of Spring, 
And there’s nothing to do but be glad!” 











Turn Your Spare 
Time Into Cash 


We shall not only show you how, 
but will supply everything you 
need for the job, and give you 
special help and co-operation- 
all without expense to you. 

If you have an earnest desire to make 
some extra money, Jet us tell you what 
others are doing by acting as_ sub- 


scription representatives for Leslie’s 
Weekly, Judge and Film Fun. 
Address Desk 1, Agency Department, 
Leslie-Judge Company, 627 West 43d 
Street, New York City. 
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O’Neill, Cohan and De 
Pzchiotrzviskzi 
(Continued from page 8) 


lady members have very good ery 
and give delightful supper parties. rt | 
is true that George Cohan seems 
lately to have lost much of the in- 
\genuity that once made his plays the 
very amusing pastimes they were. But 
it is also true that, in any comprehen- 
sive and accurate estimate of the 
American drama, he cannot be treated 
with the affected indifference and con- 
tempt that have been accorded him. 
His plays, plainly enough, may not be 
important plays, and he himself may 
not be an important dramatist, but he 
has, for all that, exerted a far greater 
influence on the native drama than 
any other playwright of his time. If 
I were asked to name the most typical 
American play of our day and genera- 
tion I should reply unhesitatingly, “It 
Pays to Advertise.” No other play 
written in the last twenty years, it 
seems to me, is so exactly, so entirely 
and so authentically, American. And 
“It Pays to Advertise,” though written 
by Megrue, is as much a Cohan play 
as anything that Cohan ever wrote. 
Without Cohan, it would never have 
been written. ... All this, incidentally, 


is not a question of quality, but of | 


American plays and playwrights. 

You are by this time probably won- 
dering about the dramatist, De Pzchio- 
trzviskzi, and impatient to hear about 
him. There is no such person. Appre- 
ciating that a review entitled merely 
“O'Neill and Cohan” might not win 
your interest, I added De Pzchio- 
trzviskzi as bait just to keep you 
going until I had said my say. 


The Parting 
By H. J. Duneka 


W._L.DOUGLAS 


$7.00 & $800 SHOES 
ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 69620 


WHEN YOU BUY W. yor ee 





“LAs? night I saw you leave the | 


dance, 
The victim of a flapper’s charms, 
And safe behind the potted plants 
You clasped her tightly in your 
arms. 
The night before in that same place 
You said I was the only one, 
And showered kisses on my face— 
You broke my heart to have your 
fun.” 


The atmosphere was growing tense— 
She gave him the engagement ring, 
And later, as he hurried thence, 
He wondered where she got 
thing. 


the 


BEFORE SHE SPRUCES UP 

No woman is as old as she looks to 
herself with her hair up 
papers. 











Cuticura Soap 
Complexions 


Are Healthy 


Soap,Ointment,Talcum,26c.everywhere. F 1 
address. Cutieura Laboratories, Dept. , A Malden Mase. 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


. 
YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W LDOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 











CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUAL 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PA PAID 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
| est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
| money can buy. 


| When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our stores at factory cost. We do not 
make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 


STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE 
AT THE FACTORY 





THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply youwithW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they doin New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not takea substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct 
from the factory and save money. 

















W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 








Catalog Free. 


President 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
145 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 




















LUXURY AD FINITUM 
Mrs. Habitual Shopper—Have you a real sporty-looking town-car that 


will match this sample? 


SOMETHING WRONG 
“You may give me a pound of 


raisins, a cake of yeast, a peck of your section?” 
apples—” 
“Yes, yes.” “Why so?” 





I must have one to go with my new gown. 


SEES THE SMOKE 


“Hear you got a smoky mountain in 


“Yes, and we think a lot of it.” 





“And four cakes of soap.” 
“Huh! TI’ll never try that recipe, 
said the grocer, as he turned away. 


” 


Si 


“Every new prohibition officer what 
comes along spends a month or so 
making preparations to raid it.” 
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Finish This Picture 


See how 
close you come to the original 


Fill in the missing lines. 


drawing. The above picture was 
drawn by Student Wynn Hol- 
comb. We have a great number 
of students and graduates whose 
work appears in magazines an 
newspapers all over the country. 


Can You Draw? 


1 


If you like to draw write for our book. | 


Read about our new method Home Study 
Course in cartooning, illustrating, design- 
ing. Learn at home, by mail, in spare time 


Become an Artist 

Illustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial 
Artists make big money. You can earn $25 
to $100 a week and more. Learn under 
personal direction of one of America’s 
most famous newspaper, magazine, adver- 
tising artists of 30 years’ successful ex- 
perience. 


Book and Outfit Free 


Complete outfit free to new students 
Write for handsome book, “How to Be- 
come an Artist.’ Tells what Course in- 
cludes, shows many drawings made by 
many of our students. 


Write Postal NOW 


Don't miss our book. Even if you have no 
previous knowledge of drawing, our Course will 
enable you to become a successful cartoonist or 
illustrator Many students earn money while they 


are learning mS you are ambitious to get ahead, | 
to earn more money, write for our free book and 
pecial offer now You can do as well as our other 


successful students! Write now for free book, 
“How to Become an Artist."" Mail letter or postal 


Washington School of Art, Inc. 
Room 1824 Marden Bidg. Washington, D. C. 








SLOWER BUT SAFER 
“Can you let me have ten dollars 
for a couple of days?” 
“I'd rather let you have a couple of 
dollars for ten days.” 


ALWAYS? 


In the eternal triangle the husband 
is always the obtuse angle. 


THE MAIN THING 
“My doctor says I ought to go fish- 
ing.” 
“Did he write a prescription?” 











| 
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Amateur Knights of the 


Drawn by M. GREEN HALGH, 
150 West 64th St., New York City. 
First Flapper—How long should a 
woman’s legs be? 
Second Flapper—Oh, I should say 
about twice as long as her skirt. 












Pencil 





Doc 
RAN Kia) 
—- sz 


Drawn by Doc RANKIN, 
44 East 23d St., New York City. 
Cy—Hev ya tried many cases lately, 
Judge? 
Judge Brewer—Yes, but the stuff in 
’em is terrible these days. 


y my Y 


Drawn by Max WHITSON, 
176 Chestnut St., Asheville, N. C. 


“Why don’t you take a cat nap? You 
look dog tired.” 





if 

















Drawn by A. T. CoLGAN, 5838 Angora Ave., W. Phila., Pa. 
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| Pushing the button and getting in bed before the light goes out is some stunt! 























How To Improve Your MEmory 


A Complete Course in Memory Development 


by 


Dr. Cameron B. Rowlingson 


LL successful men must have 

good memories. The man with 
the accurate, dependable memory is 
the man who is marked for ad- 
vancement. Memory is the mental 
storehouse from which your judg- 
ment draws the facts to guide it. 

A poor memory is like sand: 
shifting, unreliable, uncertain. 

A good memory conjures up the 
facts from the warehouse of knowl- 
edge at the beck of the will and 
shapes the successful man’s judg- 
ment. 

When one forgets, mistakes re- 
sult. Mistakes cost money, cause 
inconvenience and sometimes ruin 
business. 

Fundamentally, there are but 
two ways of Developing the Mem- 
ory, one is by artificial “Systems” 
and the other is by natural 
methods. 

Some of the artificial systems 
give surprising results—TEMPO- 
RARILY—or on some particular 
stunt. Their basic principle, how- 
ever, is unsound for they are noth- 
ing more nor less than a mental 
crutch and they lack the universal 
applicability which characterizes 
the natural methods. 

Dr. Cameron B. Rowlingson’s 
course of lessons gives you the fun- 
damental principles of the natural 
method of memory training, based 
on laws of mental action as proved 
by scientific investigation. Once 
you master his basic principles, you 
can apply them to anything you 
want to remember. 

It gives you all of the basic prin- 
ciples of memory development. 
Put the principles taught into prac- 
tice and as surely as effect follows 
cause your memory will be im- 
proved. 

You receive more than printed 
matter; you get knowledge—ex- 
pert knowledge which is presented 
to you in a way which makes it 
easily mastered. 

Increase your efficiency and earn- 
ing power by improving your 
memory. 

Hasn’t your failure to recall an 
important fact often placed you at 
a disadvantage in a discussion or 
made you feel disconcerted in 
business? 

Hasn’t the failure to recall a 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MEMORY DEVELOPMENT 





Size 434” z 644” 


man’s name often made you feel 
embarrassed or humiliated? 

Hasn’t the forgetting of an im- 
portant engagement or appoint- 
ment caused you to lose an oppor- 
tunity? 

Wouldn't you like to greet all 
the people you have met with their 
right names? 

Wouldn’t it be an advantage to 
you to walk up to a person whom 
you have not seen for years and 
salute him like an intimate acquain- 
tance? 

Now all the disadvantages of a 
poor memory can be eliminated and 
you can develop a good dependable 
memory by practising the simple 
and natural rules laid down for you 
in the 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MEMORY DEVELOPMENT 


BY 
DR. CAMERON B. ROWLINGSON 


Syracuse University; College of Osteopathic Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons; Associate Member of the 
Society of Applied Psychology; Honorary Mem- 
ber of the California Osteopathic Association. 


Fundamentals of Memory 


Development is a Com- 
plete Course 
of six lessons in Memory training 


which is the result of study and 
research by Dr. C. B. Rowlingson 


extending over a period of more 
than four years. 

He has freed the subject of tech- 
nicalities and cumbersome meth- 
ods, and gives you a course that 
is practical and understandable, 
yet thoroughly scientific. 

Although the course is short, 
it is complete. Conciseness be- 
ing a virtue that makes for 
clearness. 

Knowing the letters of the al- 
phabet, how easy it is for us to read 
and write. Fundamentals of Mem- 
ory Development bear the same re- 
lations to acquiring a good memory 
as reading does to the alphabet. 
Once you master these basic princi- 
ples, you can apply them to any- 
thing you want to remember. 
These lessons give you methods for 
remembering and once the habit is 
established, it becomes automatic. 

Fundamentals of Memory Devel- 
opment has been endorsed and rec- 
ommended by business men, pro- 
fessional men and teachers. 

For instance, the Principal of 
William Penn High School for 
Girls writes us as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

I have read with great interest ‘“‘Funda- 
mentals of Memory Development,” by Dr. 
Cameron B. Rowlingson. It is an admirable 
statement of the psychology underlying the 
memory. Dr. Rowlingson gives suggestions 
for the cultivation of the memory which 
would certainly enable any one who followed 
them to make great improvement in this 
important function of the mind. 

Yours very truly, 
W. D. Lewis, 
Principal. 

Fundamentals of Memory De- 
velopment is printed on Regal An- 
tique India paper and bound in the 
finest of pin point imitation red 
leather with flexible covers. 

This is your opportunity to ob- 
tain this course of lessons at the 
reduced price of $2.00. 


—--—-———-COUPON— ----—- 


Dr. Cameron B. Rowlingson, 
627 West 43d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 
Enclosed please find $2.00 payment in full, includin 
postage for the “Fundamentals of Memory Training,” 
y Dr. C. B. Rowlingson. 
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Fix-Your-Own-Price Sale! 


In the first of these unique Book Sales, 3,069 new books were sold and in the second, 3,189. 755 bids for the 
527 sets of Shakespeare were received, 103 for 52 sets of Paul de Kock’s works, and 281 for 77 copies of “The 
Family Music Book,”’ making a total of 483 bids which we had to return. 

Many whose bids were returned have written us asking for an opportunity to bid on the other books adver- 
tised in that second sale. 

To sav . time for the bidders and for us in closing out the remainder of the books not disposed of in the second 
sale, we are offering the last of these wonderful books with the suggestion that you state in your letter what your 
first choice is and, if there are not enough to supply your order, what your second and third choice is. Also the 
amount you bid in each case. That will insure your getting one of these extraordinary bargains without the con- 
tingent delay of our returning the money and your having to write us two or three times—and, what is most im- 
portant to you, before the books are all sold. 


Here Is How You Bid 


Read the list and the detailed description of these brand new books. We have described them so minutely 
that you can easily visualize them. All are in first-class condition—books well worth reading and owning. They 
are attractively bound in cloth and will adorn your library. 

This is your chance to get these books, not at the publisher's price, but at your own. Make any bid you 
want to—10 cents, 50 cents, $1—whatever you wish. Send in your check or money order attached and specify 
the books you want and the price you want to pay. 

The highest bidders will get the books—no matter how low the price. Bids will close April 22, 1922. At 
that time, all bids will be tabulated and the books shipped to the highest bidders. Any bids not accepted will 


be returned at once. 
Here Are the Books 





81 copies ‘Blood Stained Russia,’’ 94 copies ‘“‘Shop Management,” 
by Captain Donald C. Thompson; size 9" x 12", 200 pages by Frederick Winslow Taylor, M.E., Se.D, Post President 
printed on heavy plate paper, profusely illustrated. Bound of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and author 
in red cloth. Publisher's price $3.00—what do you bid? You of “Principles of Scientific Management,” with an introduc- 
can make any offer you wish—10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents— tion by H. R. Towne, President of the Yale & Towne Manu- 
whatever you say Successful bidders will get their books at facturing Company “Shop Management” is written in simple 
once, carefully packed, express collect. language, with practical illustrations drawn from practical 
a . ‘ experience, designed for those interested in the management 
146 copies ‘‘The United States in the Great War,"’ ss industrial enterprises in the production of goods. Red 
by Willis J. Abbot—another book that should be in every cloth binding, stamped in gold, 6° x 9", printed in large type 
home and that, in years to come, will be held almost priceless on excellent paper Indispensable to ambitious prospec- 
Size 75," x 1044", 328 pages, profusely illustrated in black and tive foremen—0 or 75 cents—one dollar? What do you say" 
color—several hundred pictures Frontispiece portrait of 
General Pershing in color Map end leaves, cloth bound with 7 _ . 
inact eoler-plate, Here's & book that you simply must have 171 sets Business Man's Commercial Law Library, 
While the publisher's price was $3.00 and the book is worth it in 6 volumes, sizes 8" x 5", bound in tan cloth with gold letter- 
make your own bid!—say one dollar? ing, printed on good paper of about 500 pages ps volume 
The work is edited by Albert 8S. Bolles, Ph.D., L.D., Lee- 
159 sets James Montgomery Flagg’s turer on Commercial Law and Panking in Haverford College, 
4 masterpieces—"‘One Up and Two to Go,” “Have a Heart,” formerly Professor of Mercantile Law and Banking in the 
“Wallnuts,”” “Aren't You Coming Along’’—reproduced in full University of Pennsylvania. In this space, it is impossible 
color by special art-color process on heavy mat-board, ready to give even limited description of the contents of these volumes 
for framing These are beautiful reproductions of the eewer further than to name the general head Vol 1 The Owner- 
work of one of America’s most popular artists—pictures that ship and Use of Land Vol. 2—Contracts— Highways 
you will enjoy hugely Make your own bid for a complete set Farms Vol. 3—Personal Property Ranks Vol rT Cor- 
of 4—25 cents, 50 cents—whatever you say porations, Insurance, The Ownership and Use of Personal 
= . ss . —— ‘ Property The Pledging of Personal Property, Corpora- 
342 copies ‘‘Winston Simplified Dictionary," tom Domestic Relations, Mortgages, Liens, Pailme nts, 
including all the words in common use defined, so they can Trusts, Corporation Stock and Stockholders, Directors. Divi- 
be easily understood, edited by William D. Lewis, A.M., Ph.D., dends, Beneficial and Other Voluntary Associations, Marriage 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Penn- and Divorce, et Vol. 5—Domestic Relations, Wrongs, 
sylvania, and Edgar A. Sniger, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, Property Rights of Husband and Wife, Parents and Children, 
University of Pennsylvania. 820 page flexibly bound, Guardianship, The Rights and Liabilities of Emplovers and 
stamped in gold, colore:t edges, frontispiece in color Winston's Employees, Assaults, Slander and Libel, Nuisance and Tres- 
definitions are clear and complete with wealth of verbal and ASS Vol. 6—The National Bankruptcy Act, Automobile 
pictorial illustrations All are new pictures prepared for their Lee. Legal Form—in short, nearly every branch of law which 
teaching value in clarifying words It is not a version nor an a business man or an ordinary citizen should know is explained 
abridgment of an older work It has been designed to supply very simply and lucidly in these six volumes Be your own 
accurate information for the school, the office, the home The lawyer The advice in any one of these volumes may save 
typography is large and clear—profusely illustrated It is a you thousands of dollars What «do vou offer? Cheap at 
bargain at $1.50—but bid less if you want to take that chance $6.00 Remember others are bidding for this limited number 
of sets 


127 sets ‘‘Power and Force,’ 
by Welham Clarke. Sixteen sections, 420 pages, size 7” x 5” 


convenient for carrying in the pocket; profusely illustrated: 56 sets, 2 volumes, The Principles of Money and Banking 


held in a substantial red slide case These booklets have been by Charles A. Conant, bound in brown cloth, 8" x 5!»" with 
a tremendous aid to thousands of young men and women in over 400 pages in each volume Henry Ford's attack on money 
business and social life. This is a Course for the Development as a medium of exchange has attracted the attention of the 
of Personal Power and Force through the Practical Appli- world to the principles of banking Mr. Conant explains 
eation of Memory, the Reading of Character and Personality them so that you can understand Everybody uses a bank 
in Business and Social Life. The Course includes: “The Find out what they do and how they do it Retail price of 
Power of Memory,” Divisions and Rules, The Memory Key and these books is $4.50. Is it worth $2.00 or $1.50 or $1.00 a 
How it Unlocks. The Secret—Mental Gymnastics, Memory volume to you” 


in Reading, Memory in Business, Remembering Names and 
Faces, Memory Defects Remedied, Practical Applications; 
“Reading of Character,” in the Figure, Head and Face: in the 


208 copies of the C. S. Hammond Atlas of the World 


Features; the Forehead and the Eyes, the Nose, Mouth, Chin bound in heavy brown paper with 1920 census. There are 
and Ears; in the Hands: Grasp, Handwriting, Fingers and new maps of Europe, Africa and Asia The maps are in three 
Prints, Scientific Palmistry; Developing Personality, Feminine colors, clearly printed A bargain at $1.00—do you offer 50 
Traits, Talking to Win. How much—one dollar’ cents or 40’ First come, first served 


Here’s your chance. Don’t be bashful. Bid, whatever you want, remembering that others appreciate 
bargain values too. Books will be expressed collect to highest bidders. Unsuccessful bidders’ remittances 
returned April 22. Mail your bids at once. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 
627 West Forty-third Street, New York City 
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